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Cute puppies win big prizes in the new 


Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards! 


Any winning 
photograph takes 
double money 

if made on Ansco film. 


Contest Reminder 





Fifteen classifications of photos with 
$50, $25 and $15 awards in each (double 
for Ansco film users). Honorable Men- 
tion Winners receive prizes in ANsco 
film. Read official rules carefully to 
learn exactly when and where entries 
from your school district should be sub- 
mitted. Get rule books and entry blanks 
from any Ansco dealer, or write Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards, Scho- 
lastic Magazine, 33 West 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 36, N. Y. Submit one blank for 
each entry. 

Starting now, why not take your photos 
on Ansco film? You'll be eligible for 
double prize money in the 30th annual 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 
And, because you'll hawe used the best 
possible film, your good shots will just 
naturally be strong prize contenders. 


For color, use Anscochrome. It makes 
any camera a better-color camera! 


Only AnscocHroMe has the extra lati- 
tude, the extra sensitivity, the higher 
speed that lets you “freeze” action in 
color—faster than ever before. 


For black and white... Anscois tops! 


Indoors, outdoors, in sunshine or shade, 
Ansco films will deliver those rich blacks, 
crisp whites and subtle greys that make 
good photographs come alive! 


SO increase your enjoyment! 
g Double your chances! Keep 
ANSCO All. Weather Pan Film for me plenty of the right kinds of 
wonderful black-and-white shots! - : 1A Ansco film on hand. 
..in single rolls and 


3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK. 


ANSCOCHROME tor 
true-to-life color! 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
4 Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
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WIN 
a Caribbean Cruise: 


or $500 in cash 


Or One Of 52 Other Cash Prizes 
in the first annual 


NATIONAL MARITIME DAY 
POSTER CONTEST 


Get busy now on your poster honoring America’s Merchant 
Marine. Some s ed themes to get you started: The Mer- 
chant Marin ifeline of Industry; The American Merchant 
Marine—Serving My Community; American Ships—For Trade. 
Travel, Defense. 


Send for an information kit about the merchant ships that sail 
the oceans, the Great Lakes and our inland waterways. You can 
get this free from: Public Information Office, Maritime Adminis- 
tration, Room 3037, General Accounting Office Building, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 


Send your entry to: Maritime Poster Award, c/o Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. The top 
prize-winning poster will be displayed on the sides of mail 
trucks all over the country during World Trade Week in 
May, 1957. 





PRIZES 


ist— Your choice of a 25-day Caribbean cruise from a U. S. 
Galf port to Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Colombia and 
Canal Zone; or $500 in cash. 

2nd—$100 in cash. 

25 4th prizes of $25 each. 
25 Honorable Mentions of $10 each. 


3rd—$50 in cash. 








BASIC RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


1. All students in grades 9 through 12 regularly enrolled in any public, private, or 
parochial school in the United States and its possessions are eligible to compete. All 
entries must be the original work of the student. There is no entry fee. 


2. Posters submitted must be of standord size, 22” x 28” or 11" x 14’ 


3. Each entry must be signed on the back with the name of the student, home address, 
name of school, grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring the entry 
There is no limit to the number of entries each student may submit 


4. Entries must be mailed not later than midnight February 11, 1957. All entries trom 
any one schoo! may be mailed at one time or in a single package 


5. Entries wili.be judged on the basis of originality of idea and aptness of theme. 
Entries will be judged by a special board of judges whose decisions will be final. All 
entries become the property of The Maritime Industry to be used as it sees fit, and none 
will be returned. : 














THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, ship suppliers and others 
whose business is water transportation 














The Gift 
that will 
carry 


THE NEW REMINGTON QUIET-RITER 
point out the advanced, exclusive fea- 
tures of the Quiet-riter—Miracle Tab, 
Simplified Ribbon Changer, Super- 


strength Frame, to name a few. Ele- 
gant carrying case and touch typing 


Count on years of superb perform- 
ance from the “years-ahead” portable 
—the Remington Quiet-riter! Surveys 
prove that students who use type- 
writers get up to 38% better grades 
...and the rest of the family will 
discover that correspondence, re- 
ports, even recipes, are easier to read 
and easier to write with a Remington 
Quiet-riter! 

Ask your Remington Dealer to 


instruction book included. See the 
Quiet-riter in decorator colors now! 


Memingtorn Hand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY CORPORATION 


NEW GIFT PLAN 


Buy now, make no pay- 
ments until February 1957, 


then pay only 


*1 A WEEK! 
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MAN OF MEDICINE: Dr. Candau address- 
es a recent WHO conference in Mexico. 


DR. “CARIOCA” 


DR. MARCOLINO GOMES 
CANDAU is a man with his finger 
on the pulse of the world. For as 
Director General of the U. N.’s World 
Health Organization (WHO), Dr. 
Candau has patients who include per- 
sons from every corner of the earth. 

An outstanding Brazilian public 
health official, Dr, Candau was 
elected Director General in 1953, to 
serve for a five-year term. WHO, set 
up in 1948 with 26 member nations, 
is now one of the U. N.’s largest spe- 
cialized agencies with a membership 
of 84 nations. Its primary purpose is 
to help contro] disease throughout 
the world. 

Under Dr. Candau’s leadership, 
WHO has helped protect millions of 
persons against disease, epidemics, 
and pestilence. In one year alone, 
WHO helped 74 nations in more 
than 330 health projects. 

Marcolino Candau is a “carioca”— 
that’s what Brazilians call the na- 
tives of Rio de Janeiro. As a young 
man, he worked his way through 
medical school by tutoring his fel- 
low students in anatomy. Later he 
won scholarships to study public 
health both in Brazil and in the U. S. 

The young Dr. Candau main- 
tained a small private practice. But 
most of his time was devoted to im- 
proving the health standards of the 
Brazilian people. For years, he served 
in city health departments and in 
time became one of Brazil's leading 
experts on public health. In 1950, 
Dr. Candau joined WHO as a con- 
sultant. 

Dr. Candau, with his wife and 
two sons, lives in Geneva, Switzer- 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 


pronounced on page 36 
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land—headquarters of WHO. In their 
Geneva home, they are known to be 
genial hosts. It is not unusual for 
them to entertain as many as 100 
guests for tea and that same day an- 
other 30 for dinner. 

It has been said that there are 
three secrets to Dr. Candau’s success. 
He never forgets anything impor- 
tant. He knows everything that is 
going on in his organization. And 
he always finds time to do things he 


considers necessary. 


WORLD’S NO. 1 CIVIL SERVANT 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, the 
slim, sandy-haired Secretary General 
of the United Nations, holds what 
has been called “the most impossible 
job in the world.” As top man of the 
Secretariat, the U. N.’s administra- 
tive section, he is at the beck and 
call of the 79 member nations. His 
chief duty is to inform the Security 
Council of any matter which he 
thinks might threaten world peace. 
But he must also supervise the Sec- 
retariat’s 4,000-man staff and ap- 
prove all U. N. expenses. 


Four years ago, the world’s No. 1 
international civil servant was cailed 
the “darkest of dark horses” for the 
U. N. top spot. To most people, he 
was just a little-known Swedish dip- 
lomat with a jaw-breaking name. 
But when the General Assembly 
selected him, in 1953, his easy smile 
quickly won hima host of friends. 
“Just call me Hammershield,” he 
told tongue-tied colleagues. “That's 
what my name means, anyway.” 

Dag Hammarskjold, now 51, grew 
up in Uppsala, the Swedish univer- 
sity town. A brilliant scholar, he won 
degrees in law and economics. 

Mr. Hammarskjold then entered 
the government service, becoming 
the second-ranking man in _ the 
Swedish Finance Ministry at 31. At 
night, Stockholm police would point 
to a single light in the Treasury 
building and say, “Hammarskjold’s 
still counting.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s favorite pas- 
times are reading—and mountaineer- 
ing. In past years, he often relaxed 
by going on two-day hikes—carrying 
nothing but a book, a few slices of 
bread, and a box of raisins! 


United Nations photo 


“MR. U. N.”: Problems of world peace are a daily concern of Dag Hammarskjold. 
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Aaman Tuterest tu the Hews 


GOOD DEEDS: Thanks to the efforts of an American 
G. L, some impoverished Korean orphans will have 
warm clothing this winter. Stationed in Korea, Spe- 
cialist Third Class Jerry A. Herzberg became friendly 
with the youngsters at the Hwan Sung Orphanage, just 
outside Seoul. He learned that the orphanage barely 
had funds to pay rent much less*to buy winter clothing 
for their young charges. Herzberg wrote home to friends 
and church organizations asking for help. Soon pack- 
age after package arrived filled with woolen clothing. 
The cartons are stil] coming and the G. I. now plans to 
give the youngsters another big surprise—a traditional 
gift-filled Christmas 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: 
Pro. basketball’s new glamour boy, 
Boh Petit. The 6-foot, 9-inch St 
Louis Hawk led the league in scor- 
ing last season with a 25.7 average 
A former All-American at L. S. U.., 
Bob also finished No. 1 in rebound- 
ing. What a lovely guy to 
around the hoop house! 


have 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES science wizard Joseph 


“Steve” Allen, 15. of Atherton, Calif. Steve opérates a 
TV repair business to finance his numerous inventions. 


The young scientist started experimenting at an early 


age. He was four when he built a galvanometer (an 
instrument that measures electric current). When he 
was 11, Steve's family received a gift—a 2l-inch TV set 
Its creator? Steve, of course. And at 13, Steve con- 
structed a successful color TV receiver. The young 
wizard is an honor student at Menlo Park H. S., and 


hopes to produce “his own” electronic inventions 


VOYAGING VILLAGE: When a landslide hit Nishiaizu, a 
tiny Japanese village, al! that remained was rubble and rvin 
(above). Rather than try to rebuild, the villagers—58 mem- 





TEEN TOPICS: A Mineola (N. Y.) high school student 
has brainstormed a pioneer project in atomic science. 
The idea for the project was born during a lunchroom 
conversation between Stephen Greenberg, 15, and four 
of his buddies. The group came to the conclusion that 
their school could use a cyclotron (an apparatus for 
imparting high speed to electrified particles) for class 
demonstrations. What's more, the boys decided they 
could build it themselves. The group first worked out 
the details of the project. Then Stephen took the idea 
to the Board of Education. He explained that the pro- 
posed unit would change one chemical element into 
another without giving off dangerous radiation; and 
would raise “an interest in atomic physics among stu- 
dents at the school.” The Board was convinced and 
Steve was given the go-ahead. The plans must be ap- 
proved by the Atomic Energy Commission. But other- 
wise, these five “men in white” are on their own. 


DRIFTING CONTINENTS: While the jet age is bring- 


ing the world’s most distant lands within close reach, 
nature is pushing them farther apart. According to Prof. 
P. M. S. Blackett, president-elect of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, North America 
and Europe are drifting slowly but continuously apart. 
In the last few years—150,000,000, to be exact—the gap 
between the two continents has widened by more than 
1.000 miles. 


ENDQUOTE: One of America’s foremost educators, 
Princeton’s President Harold W. Dodds, recently 
stressed the importance of speaking clearly. “Inability 
to express one’s ideas,” he said, “always arouses the 
suspicion that one does not readily possess clear ideas 
a suspicion which is usually well-founded.” 


INP photos 
bers of nine families—decided to move to a new life in a 
new land. Se one day, the entire village boarded a train 
on the first leg of a long journey to its new home—Brazil. 





Choked Suez Turns Off Oil 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly has called upon Israel, 
Britain, and France to evacuate 
“forthwith” their troops from Egypt. 

The Assembly's strongly worded 
resolution was its third within a 
month demanding that the three na- 
tions withdraw without delay from 
Egyptian territory (see news pages 
Nov. 15 and Nov. 29 issues). Vote 
was 62-5. (U.S. voted in favor.) 

Britain and France declared that 
they would gradually pull out their 
forces. As a token of good faith, 
some Anglo-French units began an 
evacuation from Egypt. Israei, too, 
reported that it was falling back 
about 25 miles along the entire front 
occupied in Egypt's Sinai desert. 

Meanwhile, more and more blue- 
helmeted United Nations Emer- 
gency Forces (UNEF) troops arrived 
in Egypt by land and by sea. 

The UNEF forces brought an end 
to the fighting in Egypt. But Britain 
und Western Europe still face a cri- 
“is. The Suez Canal—oil lifeline 
of Western Europe's industry—is 
clogged with 47 sunken ships. It is 
estimated that it will take ‘many 
months and cost about $40,000,000 
to repair all the damage. . 

British and French’ forces have 
partially cleared the 27-mile stretch 
of the .canal they now occupy near 
Port Said. But most of the 103-mile- 
long waterway remains under the 
control of Egypt—and Egypt refuses 
to permit clearance work to start un- 
til all “foreign” troops except UNEF 
troops have left its soil. In the 
words of Egypt's foreign minister 
Mahmoud Fawzi, “What we do with 
the Canal is our own business.” 

Western Europe normally gets four 


fifths of its oil supply from the Mid- 


dle East through the Suez Canal. 

As oil supplies dwindled alarm- 
ingly, Britain, France and_ other 
Western European nations cut con- 
sumption by rationing gasoline, ban- 
ning pleasure driving, and closing 
filling stations over the weekend. But 
even such drastic measures may not 
be able to prevent the slowing of 
machines, unemployment, 


factory 


and skyrocketing production costs. 

Despite the strong stand-taken by 
the U.S. Government against the 
Anglo-French invasion of Egypt, 
many observers believe the U.S. 
will take action to save our allies 
across the Atlantic from economic 
disaster. Such action could include 
boosting U.S. oil output to supply 
Western Europe, or sending U.S. 
tankers (including many not used 
since World War I!) to help trans- 
port Persian Gulf oil around Africa. 


Syria: New Red Puppet? 

Western leaders are asking them- 
selves: Will Syria become a Soviet 
puppet in the very heart of the oil- 
rich Middie East? 


Early last month the Soviet Union 
agreed to furnish Syria with “all pos- 
sible assistance” against the “threat 
of Israeli attack.” Persistent reports 
from the Middle East tell of the ar- 
rival of shiploads of Communist arms 
in Syria. These arms are said to be ac- 
companied by Soviet “instructors.” 


Syria’s two largest neighbors, Tur- 
key and Iraq, have given the Syrian 
government “fair warning” that they 
would not stand by and let the Rus- 
sian bear plunge his paw into the 
Middle East. Turkish and Iraqi dip- 
lomats met in Baghdad, Iraq, with 
representatives of the two other 
Moslem members of the Baghdad 
Pact alliance, Pakistan and Iran. 

The four Moslem nations declared 
that they “viewed with anxiety and 
alarm the rising tide of subversion in 
the Middle East, and decided to take 
all necessary measures to meet this 
threat in harmony with the United 
Nations Charter.” 

The fifth member of the Baghdad 
Pact alliance, Great Britain, was 
not invited to this conference. Prob- 
able reason: the bitter resentment 
among Moslem nations against Brit- 
ain’s invasion of Egypt (see above). 

What’s Behind It? Syrian politics 
have been so confusing in the past 
that they have been described often 
as a “basket of eels.” But Western 
observers reported that Syria recently 
has fallen increasingly under the con- 
trol of the young chief of Syrian 
Army Intelligence, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Abdel Hamid Serraj. He is said to 


Wide World 


“A JOB SUPERBLY DONE’—That‘s how President Eisenhower praised Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce as he accepted with regret her resignation as U.S. Ambassador to 
italy. Her successor: James D. Zellerbach, San Francisco businessman. Asked by a 
reporter if she found that being a woman was a disadvantage in a diplomatic 


career, Mrs. Luce quipped: 


“| couldn't tell 


you. i've never been a man.” 





have Communist. sympathies, but 
most observers doubt that the Syrian 
“strong man” is an out-and-out Com- 
munist. Some Westerners fear, how- 
ever, that he is threatening to open 
the Middle East to Red domination. 
High Syrian officials have become 
outspoken in their praises of the So- 
viet Union and have favored Soviet 
intervention in the pré Middle 
East crisis Egypt, Israel 
Britain, and France 
Most observers d 
Syria, with a pop 
4,000,000, would pos« 
tary threat by itsel/ 
sians should succeed ir 


sent 


between 


» not believe that 
lation of only 

1 major mili- 
But if the Rus- 
making Syria 


a Red puppet, they would have an 
advance base deep in the Mid East. 


Nagy “Kidnapped” 

Former Hungarian Premier Imre 
Nagy has been reported kidnapped 
and shipped to Rumania by Soviet 
secret police. 

Nagy (pronounced Nodge 
premier of Hungary during the early 
days of the rebellion. He had found 
sanctuaty in the Yugoslav embassy 
within Budapest as Russian tanks 
struck down the Hungarian revolt 
His successor as premier, Soviet 
puppet Janos Kadar, later gave Nagy 
written guarantees that he and his 
associates could leave in safety 

According to the Yugoslav 
bassy, when Nagy and his aides left 
the embassy they were taken into 
custody by Soviet agents. Radio 
Budapest, official organ of the Com- 
munist government, announced 
later that Nagy had been taken to 
Rumania “at his own request.” But in 
Bucharest, Rumania’s capital, there 
was no word of Nagy’s arrival or his 
whereabouts. 

The Yugoslav ¢ then 
formally protested that Nagy had 
been abducted. Yugoslavia sent 
angry notes to the Soviet Union and 
to Hungary. These notes demanded 
the immediate return of Nagy to his 
home in Budapest and charged that 
“under no circumstances” did the 
Yugoslavs believe Nagy had gone to 
Rumania “voluntarily.” 

According to some observers, the 
Yugoslav notes marked the end of 
Yugoslav support. for Kadar’s Red 
puppet regime and tore open a new 
rift between Yugoslavia and the So- 
viet Union. Only recently Tito and 
the present Kremlin bosses in Mos- 
cow patched up a_ long-standing 


was 
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vernment 
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“Here | Have Found Liberty!” 


“Operation Mercy” is in full 
swing. Every day U.S. planes fly 
Hungarian refugees from Red ter- 
ror to new lives of freedom in the 
United States. 

Since the outbreak of the Hun- 
garian rebellion (see news pages 
Nov. 15 and Nov, 22 issues), more 
than 100,000 Hungarians have 
fled their homeland to seek refuge 
in the’ West. In one day alone re- 
cently, 8,000 refugees streamed 
across the Hungarian border into 
Austria. When the Russians 
blocked escape highways and 
blew up bridges, the refugees 
plunged into icy marshes and 
waded into Austria. Neither icy 
temperatures nor Russian gunfire 
stopped them. Many knelt to kiss 
the frozen once they 
reached free Austria. 

President Eisenhower offered 
asylum in America to 5,000 of the 
refugees. Some Washington off- 
cials now predict the President 
will raise the quota to 10,000— 
perhaps even 20,000. Thousands 
more will go Canada, South 
America, and of West- 
ern Europe. 

Last week this reporter visited 
Camp Kilmer, N.J., where some 
of the refugees are being housed 
temporarily in the U.S. 

I talked blond 
shouldered young Hungarian in 
the clothing depot. I watched as 
he slowly walked by piles of 
clothing, stopping only once to 
take a pair of socks. “I have no 
need ‘for more clothes than I can 


earth 
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countries 





with a broad- 


ee eee 


“feud” that started in 1948, when 
Tito openly defied the late Soviet 
dictator Stalin. 

At United Nations headquarters in 
New York, meanwhile, the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly approved a Cuban 
resolution demanding that the Soviet 
Union stop the deportation of Hun- 
garians to the Soviet Union immedi- 
ately (see last week's news pages). 

A second U.N. resolution—spon- 
sored by India, Ceylon, and Indo- 
nesia—urged that Hungary admit 
U.N. observers. The voting on this 
resolution marked two major set- 
backs for the Soviets: first, the three 
Asian sponsors, all members of the 
so-called “neutralist” bloc, had for- 
merly been against sending observers 
to Hungary; and second, Commu- 
nist Poland abstained from voting 


wear at one time, he told me 
through an interpreter. “But my 
only pair of socks is badly torn.” 

This was his story: “We fought 
in Budapest's streets against Rus- 
sian tanks. We used rifles and 
home-made bombs. Helping us 
defend our street were four boys 
no older than 14. They had vol- 
unteered and we could not chase 
them matter how we 
tried. 

“One night I crossed the border 
to try to get badly needed medical 
supplies. The Austrian border po- 
lice told me to forget about trying 
to go back. They said only death 
or prison waited for me there.” 

I asked him what he liked best 
so far in the U.S. He answered 
slowly: “Itt szabadsag talatam— 
Here I have found liberty!” 

In another part of the refugee 
camp I came upon a young ac- 
cordion player. I learned he had 
been one of the saddest refugees 
on the day of his arrival. To help 
cheer him up, a camp official lent 
him an accordion. Now the ref- 
ugee was playing Hungarian tunes 
all day long throughout the camp, 
cheering up other refugees. “It 
makes them happy to hear fa- 
miliar music -in this new land,” he 
told me. 

This was his story: When Rus- 
sian tanks struck down the Hun- 
garian revolt, he hiked 110 miles 
to the Austrian border. “The next 
thing I knew I was on a big plane 
flying to America. Surely this is a 
dream!” —Tony Srron. 


home no 








with the Soviet bloc on this resolu- 
tion. This was the first time in U.N. 
history that Poland had not voted 
with the Soviets. 


Dock Strike Stopped 


A strike of longshoremen was 
ended—temporarily at least—when 
President Eisenhower used provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley law. 


The strike had paralyzed U.S. ports 
from Maine to Texas as 60,000 long- 
shoremen refused to handle cargo. 

The strike began at midnight No- 
vember 15. when the _ existing 
contracts between East Coast long- 
shoremen and the shipping com- 
panies expired, . 

Under the Taft-Hartley law, the 
President can obtain a temporary 








10-day “no-strike” injunction from 
Federal court if the “im 

the national health and le 

can be extended for another 70 

if necessary, During this “ - 
off” period, a commission appointed 
by the President must try to get both 
sides to end the strike. 

The President acted after a fact- 
finding board, appointed by him, re- 
ported that continuance of the strike 
would “imperil the national health 
and safety.” 

What's Behind It: The nation’s 
docks have had a turbulent and 
strike-strewn history. The Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association is 
the union which represents the dock 
workers on the East and Gulf coasts. 
In 1958 it was expelled from the 
American Federation .of Labor 
because of an alleged record of cor- 
ruption, brutality, and gangster dom- 
ination. It has since won three 
Government-supervised elections 
over a rival union (even though this 
rival was supported by the AFL- 
CIO) to continue as sole bargaining 
agent for the dock workers. 

The New York Shipping Associa- 
tion, an organization of 170 shipping 
and stevedoring companies, repre- 
sents management in the dispute. 

These are the principal strike issues: 

(1) The ILA, citing safety as its 
reason, wants to reduce the amount 
of cargo which can be carried in a 
single sling in loading and unloading 
operations. The shipping association 
views this as merely a way ,to in- 
crease dock workers’ pay. (2) The 
union wants four hours of guaran- 
teed pay for each morning and after- 
noon a longshoreman is called to 
work, whether or not that much time 
is required to complete the job. (8) 
The union wants a 32-cent-an-hour 
wage increase, giving longshoremen 
a $2.80-an-hour rate. 


IN BRIEF 


Good News from Melbourne. Less 
than a week after the start of the 1956 
Olympics, Ameriwan athletes had al- 
ready won eleven gold medals. Two of 
them—weight lifters—also had set two 
new world’s records. They were 
Charlie Vinci, York, Pa. (bantam- 
weight: 753.5 pounds) and Isaac 
Berger, Brooklyn, N.Y. (featherweight: 
776.5 pounds). Other gold medal win- 
ners who set Olympic records were: 
Tom Courtney, Livingston, N.J. (men’s 
800-meter run: 1:47.7); Glenn Davis, 
Clinton, Ohio (men’s 400-meter hur- 


scored 100 per cent so far on his pre- 
dictions, see March 1, 1956 issue. 


New Chief For NATO: Gen. Lauris 


Gruenther, as Supreme Commander of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
armed forces. He will command the 
NATO force charged with repelling 
any Communist aggression in Western 
Europe. Since 1953 he has been 
head of NATO's air wing. General 
Gruenther recently retired from the 
Army. He will become president of the 
American Red Cross after Jan. 1. 
‘ 

U.S. Parachutist Makes Polar His- 
tory. An Air Force sergeant volunteered 
for a dangerous mission in the Antarctic 
and made history as a-result. The ser- 
geant became the first man ever to 
parachute onto the two-mile-high South 
Polar plateau at our globe’s southern- 
most tip. Sgt. Richard J. Patton, an air 
drop specialist from St. Louis, made the 
jump to find out why many supply 
pardchutes failed to open when 
dropped over polar regions. The ser- 
geant jumped from a Globemaster fly- 
ing at 1,500 feet (300 feet higher than 
usual for parachute jumps) to give his 
parachute plenty of time to open in the 
thin air over the high plateau. He 
landed eight miles from the South Pole 
itself, in 17-below-zero cold. Scientific 
data obtained from his historic jump 
may help speed up the activities of 
Operation DeepFreeze—the U.S. Ant- 
arctic program for the International 


Geophysical Year, 1957-58. 


Molotoy Gets Two New Posts. 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov, an old-time 
Stalinist among Soviet leaders, has 
moved back up the ladder to two new 
positions. His first new job makes him 
boss of art and culture fh the U.S.S.R. 
He will thus be able to keep tabs on 
Russia’s literature, art, theater, movies, 
and propaganda and to see that they 
stay strictly within the Communist 
party’s “line.” Molotov’s second new 
post*is Minister of State Control. This 
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ives Molotov access to practically all of 

Soviet Union’s bookkeeping. Some 

observers think Molotov’s new roles are 

evidence of a revival of Stalinism within 

t Soviet leadership. Some others, 

. feel that the Kremlin’s top 

bosses are merely letting Molotov live 

up to Lenin’s description of him as “the 
best filing clerk in Russia.” 


Toscanini, Italian-American con- 
ductor long recognized as one of the 
greatest of-the 20th century. Only five 
days before his death, Cantelli had 
been appointed musical director of the 
famous La Scala Opera in Milan, Italy— 
one of the youngest conductors ever to 
be named to the post. 


Nehru to Visit U.S. India’s prime 
minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, is sched- 
uled to visit President Eisenhower in 
Washington, D.C., on Dec. 16. During 
their meeting they will try to iron out 
problems between the U.S. and India. 


Smoking a Health Hazard. All avail- 
able evidence indicates cigarettes are 
“a health hazard.” So says the American 
Cancer Society in its first educational 
booklet written to a acquaint the man on 
the street with the relationship between 
cigarette smoking and cancer. The 
booklet points out that lung cancer is 
27 times as frequent among those who 
smoke two packs of cigarettes a day as 
among those who have never smoked. 


Ends Up on Opposition Team, When 
the police chief of Jennings, Mo., caught 
a speeder for the third time, he gave 
him this choice: jail for 10 days or put- 
ting in 10 days of work for the street de- 
partment. The speeder decided to try 
the latter. His job: painting “Slow” signs. 


Quick Quiz 
ee 
ON THE “ NEWS 

1. Identify: (a) Imre Nagy; (b) 
Lauris Norstad; (c) Marshal Tito; (d) 
Clare Boothe Luce. 

2. The President invoked the emer 
gency provisions of the __ labor 
law to stop the longshoremen’s strike. 

3. What Communist nation abstained 
from voting with the Soviet bloc in the 
U.N. for the first time on a resolution 
condemning Soviet deportation of Hun- 
garian rebels? 





Wide World photo 


U.N.’s “TOWN MEETING”: Thailand’s Prince Wan (dais, center) presides over current General Assembly session. 


THE UNITED NATIONS: 


Peacemaker in a Strife-torn World 


re today’s strife-torn world, the 
surest roads to peace most often 
lead to a tall building of glass and 
steel along New York City’s East 
River. The “glass house,” as it is 
called, is the headquarters of the 
United Nations, a free association of 
79 countries that have banded to- 
gether “to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war.” 

At present, for instance, the U. N 
is trying to set right one of the 
gravest injustices of the century. It 
occurred last month, when Soviet 
tanks rolled into Hungary t put 
down a democratic revolution. The 
beleaguered Hungarians cabled a 
last-minute appeal to Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold, requesting 
U.N. aid. 

The first to act was the chief U.S 
delegate to the U. N., Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr. At 5 a.m., November 4, 
he asked the Security Council to de- 
mand the immediate withdrawal of 
Soviet forces from Hungary. The 1I- 
member Security Council is on call 
365 days a year to consider any 
threat to world peace. It is the U. N.’s 
permanent “watchdog.” 

But the Security Council is a 


“watchdog” that is kept on a tight 
leash—by the veto power possessed 
by each of the “Big Five.” The U.S., 
Soviet Russia, Britain, France, and 
Nationalist China—the permanent 
members of the Security Council— 
can each block any important reso- 
lution by casting a negative vote. 
There are also six temporary mem- 
bers of the Council, each elected for 
a two-year term by the General As- 
sembly. For a resolution to pass in 
the Security Council, the unanimous 
agreement of the “Big Five” plus the 
votes of any two of the temporary 
members are needed. 


“UNITING FOR PEACE” 


At 5:15 a.m., the Soviet delegate 
vetoed the U. S. resolution. Within 
minutes, the Council decided to sub- 
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mit the Hungarian case to an emer- 
gency session of the General-Assem- 
bly. Soviet Russia could’ not block 
this action, since the veto cannot be 
applied to matters of U. N. proce- 
dure. Moreover, the Hungarian issue 
was transferred to the General As- 
sembly under a special provision. In 
1950, the U. N. decided that when- 
ever the Security Counoil is dead- 
locked by a veto, measures to preserve 
peace can be taken by the General 
Assembly ( by a two-thirds majority ). 
This is called the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution. It was introduced by 
former U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. 

The General Assembly of the U.N. 
has been called “the town meeting 
of the world,” because each of the 79 
U. N. nations—no matter how large 
or how small—has one equal vote in 
the Assembly. 

It was before this open forum that 
Ambassador Lodge again introduced 
his resolution. As hundreds of spec- 
tators watched from the galleries, 
the delegates passed the resolution, 
by a 50 to 8 vote (with the remain- 
der of the members abstaining ). The 
Assembly “deplored” the Soviets’ use 
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of force in Hungary and called w 
Soviet Russia to withdraw its soldiers 
from Hungary “without delay.” * 

Unlike Security Council resolu- 
tions, the resolutions of the General 
Assembly are not binding on the 
members. And the Soviets have ig- 
nored the Assembly’s resolution on 
Hungary. Nevertheless, Soviet Rus- 
sia stands condemned by the highest 
body of world_publie opinion. 

Often, all it takes to stop an ag- 
gressor is the accusing finger of 
world opinion. And at times nations 
that will not yield an inch to their 
next-door neighbor will reach a 
graceful compromise at a U. N. con- 
ference table. It is hoped in the U.N. 
that Israel and its Arab neighbors 
will eventually settle their long- 
standing dispute in this manner (see 
news pages). 

Despite a few errors, the U.N. 
has scored many hits and some home 
runs in its brief life. In 1946, free 
world pressure in the Security Coun- 
cil prodded the. Soviets into with- 
drawing their troops from Iran. It 
was largely through U.N. efforts 
that the Dutch recognized the Re- 
public of Indonesia. And it was the 
U.N. that worked out an armistice 
between India and Pakistan in their 
dispute over Kashmir. 


HALTING AGGRESSION 


Perhaps the most dramatic accom- 
plishment of the U.N. was halting 
ggression in Korea. On June 27th, 
1950, two days after the North Ko- 
rean Communists invaded South 
Korea, the Security Council called 
upon all U.N. members to send aid 
to the South Koreans. This was one 
time when the Russian bear was 
caught napping—the Soviet delegate 
was boycotting the Council and thus 
ould not veto the resolution. 

Sixteen U.N. members sent mili- 








Wide World pnote 


U.N. TROOPS: Canodians form part 
of U.N. police force for Middle East. 


tary aid to South Kerea. Many others 
sent supplies and medical help. This 
was the first time in history that a 
world organization countered aggres- 
sion with force. After three years of 
war, the U. N. forces fought the 
Communists to a standstill and then 
worked out a truce. 

During this war Communist China 
threw its armies against the U.N. 
forces. The U.N. then took another 
unprecedented action and _ con- 
demned Red China as an “aggressor.” 
This charge still stands—and keeps 
Red China out of the U.N. 

Most of thé U.N.’s settlements 
have been achieved through a simple 
formula: talk, talk, and more talk! 
A lady visitor to the U. N. once asked 
a U.S. delegate how he could stand 
so much “gab.” “Madam,” he replied, 
“it is better for old diplomats to get 
ulcers at the conference table than 
for young soldiers to get shot on the 
battlefields.” 

Actually, the U.N. was born on 
the battlefields of war. During World 
War II, the nations that were fight- 
ing aggression wanted their alliance 
to grow into something bigger and 
better—into a permanent organiza- 
tion to work for permanent peace. 


Wide World phate 


SHOW OF PANDS: At Security Council, delegates Lodge of U. S. (left) and 
Lloyd of Britain (center) vote “Yes,” but Russia’s Kuznetsov (right) says “No.” 
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After avseries of conferences, the 
founding members gave final ap- 


- proval to a United Nations Charter, 


on October 24, 1945. 

During these early conferences, 
one ate complained that the 
Charter created “an order in the 
forest which will keep the mice in 
order, but not the lions.” He was re- 
ferring to the veto. 


THE VETO—USE AND ABUSE 


It is true that any one of the “Big 
Five” powers can hamstring the 
Security Council. This places an 
enormous responsibility on their 
shoulders—to utilize the veto only as 
a last resort. The U.S. has never 
used it. Britain and France have used 
it very sparingly. Soviet Russia, on 
the other hand, has flouted the Coun- 
cil majority time and again. It has 
cast no fewer than 80 vetoes in the 
past 11 years. 

The General Assembly too can 
sometimes be tied up by what 
amounts to a “veto.” The Soviet 
bloc (Russia and its satellites) and 
the Arab-Asian bloc (the countries 
of the Middle East and South Asia) 
often vote together. Their combined 
votes can block the two-thirds ma- 
jority needed for important resolu- 
tions. And this fall this informal alli- 
ance in the Assembly was strength- 
ened by the admission to the U.N. 
of three new Arab nations— Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Sudan. Japan, whose 
membership is expected to be ap- 
proved any day soon, is not expected 
to identify itself closely with this 
alliance. 

A “SHEER NECESSITY” 


Last month was the I1lth anni- 
versary of the U. N. Some Americans 
have protested U.S. membership, 
complaining that we have surren- 
dered some of our rights to the U.N. 
But “the U.N: is not a world gov- 
ernment,” replies Mr. Lodge. “It 
cannot impose a tax of any kind. It 
cannot draft a single soldier.” And 
the Charter, he points out, specifi 
cally forbids U.N. interference in 
domestic affairs. 

President Eisenhower is a firm 
supporter of the U.N. He calls it a 
“sheer necessity” in this atomic age. 
“With all the defects, with al] the 
failures that we can check up against 
it,” says President Eisenhower, “the 
U.N. still represents man’s best-or 
ganized hope to substitute the con 
ference table for the battlefield.” 





INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION (ILO): An ILO 
expert checks safety conditions in a British factory as 
part of the program for improving working conditions 
and attacking industrial problems throughout the world. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO): Bet- 
ter food through better agriculture is one of the chief goals 


of FAO. One FAO project was the introduction of hybrid 
corn to Europe (photo), thereby increasing crop yields. 


All photos courtesy of the United Nations 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT (WORLD BANK): Thanks to a loan from the 
World Bank, which lends funds to member nations, Thai- 
land has been able to dredge and deepen this ship canal. 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
(WHO): Two Guatemalan young- 
ters are delighted with new 
‘‘toys‘‘—toothbrushes supplied by 
WHO, Organization’s goal is a 
world that is free from disease. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 
(ICAO): Safe, regular, efficient international air serv- 
ice is the chief aim of ICAO. In photo, ICAO experts in- 
struct Pakistanis in air traffic and radio communication. 








WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION (WMO): Safety at 
sea (photo) is prime concern of WMO. With the cooperation of 
member nations, WMO is setting up world-wide network of me- 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC teorological stations for rapid exchange of weather information. 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO): 
Eliminating illiteracy (above) and advancing 
science and culture are goals of UNESCO. 


The specialized agencies of the United Nations 








N international dispute is like an 
iceberg — two thirds of it lies 
below the surface* The U.N.’s 
Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) chips away at the un- 
derlying causes of world tension: 
hunger, ignorance, disease 
This 18-member Council promotes 
higher living standards and social 
progress. For there can be no lasting 
peace in a world where two thirds 
of the people are hungry and count- 
less millions are denied basic rights 


A U.N. “WORKSHOP” 


This “workshop of the U.N.” makes 
studies and recommendations of its 
own, and serves as clearing house for 
all the activities of the specialized 
agencies (see pages 12-13). One 
ECOSOC project was the elimina- 
tion of malaria and improvement of 
the soil in a jungle area of India. 
World Health Organization tech- 
nicians, with supplies from the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, 
exterminated the disease-carrying 
mosquitoes. Then the Indian govern- 
ment moved in bulldozers to clear 
the jungle, while the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization furnished pro- 
duction experts. This was just one 
instance in which ECOSOC har- 
nessed U.N. facilities to help a gov- 


WORLD COURT: At The Hague, Nether- 


lands, 


15 judges meet to settle all 


disputes that .nations bring before them. 


United Nations photo 


The U.N.s Other Principal Organs: 


A Workshop, a Sacred Trust, and the Quest for Law 


ernment provide a healthy, prosper- 
ous life for its citizens 

About 200,000,000 people today 
live in colonial areas. But this does 
not mean the U.N. has forgotten 
them. The Charter says that every 
colonial power has a “sacred trust” 
in promoting the welfare of these 
péople. And the countries concerned 
have honored this trust for the most 
part, sending in reports on their 
colonies to the U.N. 

Some 20,000,000 people are more 
directly affected by the U.N. They 
live in the 11 “trust territories,” areas 
that have been voluntarily placed 
under the supervision of the U.N.’s 
Trusteeship Council. All 11 are to re- 
ceive eventual self-government. The 
U.S., for instance, reports regularly 
to the Trusteeship Council on con- 
ditions in the Marshalls, Marianas, 
and Carolines—Pacific islands that 
we administer as a U.N. trust terri- 
tory. One trust territory, Italian 
Somaliland, is scheduled to become 
independent in 1960. As with 
ECOSOC, this Council’s member- 
ship is selected by the General #As- 
sembly and no member nation has a 
veto. 

Perhaps the most civilized way to 
settle an international dispute is to 
bring it before a court. And the U.N. 
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has such a court—the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague 
(Netherlands). Unlike most courts, 
however, this one cannot summon 
anyone. It considers only those dis- 
putes that nations voluntarily bring 
before it. Some nations have agreed 
to submit all their disputes to the 
court (which is composed. of 15 
judges selected by the Security 
Council and General Assembly). 
Some recent disputes that have come 
before it were a British-Norwegian 
fishing disagreement and the British- 
Iranian squabble over oil rights. 


WORLD CIVIL SERVANTS 

Coordinating and aiding all these 
U.N. agencies and councils is the 
Secretariat, headed by the Secretary 
General, The Secretariat is the per- 
manent staff of the U.N. — interpre- 
ters, translators, legal and economic 
experts, as well as hundreds of main- 
tenance*workers who keep the head- 
quarters in trim condition. All of 
them are pledged to work im- 
partially for all U.N. member na- 
tions, regardless of their own par- 
ticular nationality. The Secretariat is 
also responsible for explaining the 
functions and accomplishments of 
the U.N. to the general public. For 
the United Nations belongs to us all. 












é NE sunny spring day in 1950, 
F Helen Hartman walked past the 
half-finished United Nations building 

n New York City’s East River Drive. 
he watched the workmen go about 
heir tasks. “Som® day,” she said to 

rself, “I'm going to work in that 
building.” 

Today, every morning at 9:30, 
Helen walks through the glass doors 
f that now-completed building. 
Eight and a half hours later, she 
leaves the building. Between 9:30 and 
6, Helen lives in a miniature world of 
nations. People of 79 nationalities 
flock to this world every day. Helen 

one of the more than 4,000 men 

1d women who are employed by 
the U. N. and help make it a smooth- 
nning world peace organization. 

Helen, like everyone who works 

the U. N., is “world-minded.” 
\lIthough she was born and bred in 
New York, her heritage is interna- 
tional—an Austrian father and a 
Hungarian mother. She has always 
been interested in foreign countries 
ind languages. She studied French 
n schoo] and she has traveled and 
vorked in Europe. This background 
s a great asset in Helen’s work at 
the U. N. Department of Public 
(Information. In her job, she must be 
ble to understand the attitudes of 
versons of different nationalities. 





Life at the U. N 


World Week interviews Helen Hartman—one of the 4,000 employees on the U.N. staff 





Helen first applied at the United 
Nations in the early winter of 1951. 
But she soon discovered that getting 
a job at the U.N. is a long process. 
Helen applied for a position as a 
secretary. The files at the U. N.’s 
personnel department are overflow- 
ing with such applications. Require- 
ments are high. First Helen-filled out 
a long form with information about 
her experience and education. Then 
she took difficult aptitude and steno- 
graphic tests. After that, she had to 
wait for an opening. Once a job was 
available, Helen was then _inter- 
viewed and finally was accepted. 

World Week recently visited Helen 
in her office at the U. N. As we 
walked in, she was telephoning long 
distance to Paris. In one day, she 
told us, she had called Copenhagen, 
Helsinki, Geneva, London, and Paris. 

Tell us about your job, we asked 
Helen. “I work for the U. N. radio 
and TV department,” she replied. 
“Our purpose is to inform the world 
about what’s happening at the U, N. 
We prepare programs for 100 sta- 
tions throughout the world in 30 
different languages.” 

The phone rang. It was a Burmese 
economist. Helen told me that in one 
day she'll talk with persons repre- 
senting 50 nationalities. 

By then, it was time for lunch 





A cafeteria, reserved for U. N. staff, serves hot and cold dishes at low cost. 





building, children swine in 





Helen usually shares a table in the 
U. N. staff cafeteria with, say, a 
writer from the Far East, a statisti- 
cian from Sweden, or a physician 
from Indonesia. 

After lunch, Helen strolls through 
the U. N. garden. She visits a U.N. 
playground (see photo). She drops 
by the U. N. bookshop. 

These are a few of the services the 
U. N. makes available for its em- 
ployees. There are also many recrea- 
tional clubs—such as tennis, chess, 
bridge, stamps, drama, and choral. 

Since we visited Helen, there have 
been two important changes in her 
life. She was married and she was 
promoted. Helen is now secretary to 
a top official in the Public Informa- 
tion Department. 

But her bustling “international 
life” hasn’t changed a bit. Helen 
loves working at the U. N. “All the 
U.N. people,” she told us, “are warm 
and friendly. Here we truly have a 
wonderful family of nations.” 





All photos courtesy 


Against background of the majestic U. N. 


of United Nations 


nlavground. 





BACTERIOLOGY: Bacteria cultures as seen through 
@ microscope capture the curiosity of two high school 
girls. A company executive (background) gives the 
busy teen-age scientists a few helpful pointers. 


A Tulsa (Okla.) oil concern 


ANT to discover for yourself the secrets of nature? 
Want to delve into the mysteries of the unknown? 
Well, all this and much more is part of the wonder 
of science. Ask the teen-age members of the Science-for- 
Youth Club in Tulsa, Okla., about their adventures. 
Twice a month, they meet in their “clubhouse”—an 
ultra-modern laboratory—to join in a science “jam ses- 
sion.” And as you can see by the photos, it’s an intriguing 
excursion into the unknown. 

For some time, industry and educators have faced a 
serious problem. Why do U. S. teen-agers shy away 
from careers in science? 

The answer they found was threefold: (1) students 
discovered that they lacked sufficient knowledge of 
elementary science to be able to tackle the more diffi- 
cult college science courses; (2) science seemed too 
dull and “humdrum”; (3) in many scientific fields, the 
earning power was limited. 

How could these attitudes be changed? Tulsa's 
Science-for-Youth Club is one attempt at a solution. 
Sponsored by the D-X Sunray Oil Company, the club 
was started in December, 1955. Company officials de- 
cided that the best way to interest teen-agers in science 
was to “let them loose” in a lab. 

And that’s just what they did. At first, the company 
opened its labs only to sons and daughters of D-X Sun- 
ray’s employees to see if the idea would work. 















CHEMISTRY: Safety masks worn by 
young scientists (right) are pre- 
‘caution against dangerous chemicals. 
Boys are studying crystallization. 







MAKING ASPIRIN: Sunray scientist 
(below) checks aspirin-making dis- 
play, prepared by Science-for-Youth 
Club members. Display shows test 
tubes the entire process. 









tracing 












Pe ae 
GEOLOGY: Boys are fascinated by 
sttucture of earth in oil field. Models 
cre oil derricks, and strings be- 
neath show strata of sand in field. 






All photos by A. Y. Owen for Business Week 








opens its laboratories to future “Edisons” 


The company approached the project skeptically. But . 


to their amazement the response was overwhelming. 
More than 40 teen-agers asked to join the club. 

Many of D-X Sunray’s scientists volunteered to super- 
vise the science sessions. They were there, however, 
not to answer questions but to help guide the students 
to find the answers for themselves. 

The program’s only “must” was that the students do 
original work. They were encouraged to develop their 
own pet projects. These ranged from building an elec- 
tronic tachometer (speed counter), in one case, to 
making aspirin, in another. 

Sciences explored included electronics, bacteriology, 
chemistry, engineering, photography, geology, petro- 
leum refining, and astronomy. 

Other activities were films and lectures on sundry 
scientific subjects. A highlight of the year was a trip to 
the National Science Fair in Oklahoma City. 

The club is now in full swing with more than 60 
members. The teen-agers are students at various nearby 
schools, among them the Tulsa Central High School, 
Tulsa Will Rogers High School, Tulsa Daniel Webster 
High School, Madalene High School, and Sand Springs 
High School. They range in grade from the 7th 
through 12th. * 

The company has plans for expanding the Science- 
for-Youth Club and eventually opening the program to 





teen-agers whose parents are not employees of D-X 
Sunray. 

Students who attend the meetings regularly qualify 
for achievement awards from the company. However, 
no pressure of any kind is put on the students to attend. 
Nor does the company attempt to persuade club mem- 
bers to decide on science careers. Sunray’s officials are 
letting science “speak for itself.” They hope that working 
on these projects is all the inducement young, people 
need to embark on a career of science 

And, apparently, this hypothesis is proving correct 
More and more of the Science-for-Youth Club members 
are planning to major in science in college. In one in- 
stance, a student built a miniature petroleum still as his 
project. He became so fascinated with his work that he 
decided on a career as a petroleum engineer. 

Many U. S. companies have come up with other ideas 
for “trapping” junior scientists. The American Polyme: 
Corp., in Peabody, Mass., gives summer employment 
and training to interested high school students. And 
Victor Chemical Works of Chicago is holding a contest 
for new ideas on what industry can do to interest high 
school grads in science careers. 

Meanwhile one thing is certain—Tulsa’s scientific- 
minded young people are discovering that the world of 
beakers, Bunsen burners, and test tubes is the truly 
magical and adventurous world of their dreams 





GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


Library 


on Wheels! 


Teen-agers in Floydada, Texas, form 
“Books on Bikes Club” to bring good 


reading to the entire community 


“Es you can’t come to the library, 
the library will come to you!” 
That's the motto of a group of teen- 
agers in Floydada, Texas, who are 
supplying their town with a unique 
home delivery service—a library that 
comes and goes on a bicycle. 

Two years ago, the town of Floyd- 
ada got its first library—the Floyd 
County Public Library. The new li- 
brary, however, was opened in an 
out-of-the-way spot, on the second 
floor of the county courthouse. In 
sprawling Floyd County, many 
townspeople found it impossible to 
make the long trip to the court- 
house. And for elderly citizens, the 
climb up the courthouse stairs proved 
exhausting. 

Then an idea was born. Why not 
start a library door-to-door delivery 
service? The town’s teen-agers were 
asked to volunteer as “delivery men.” 


BOOK, PLEASE: Teen-agers deliver li- 
brary becks right to front doorsteps. 


Requests to join the book brigade 
poured in. Within a short time, the 
“Books on Bikes Club” was organ- 
ized. 

However, not all the boys and 
girls who volunteered their services 
were admitted to the club. The teen- 
agers were carefully screened. Rules 
for membership—drawn up by the 
club’s adult advisor, Martha W. 
Farris—were strict. To join the club, 
the teens had to know the town thor- 
oughly, and pass a bike test given 
by the Floyd County Sheriff. 

With the new members sworn in, 
the “Books on’ Bikes Club” was 
ready to roll. On August 13, 1955, a 
bright Saturday morning, the boys 
and girls gathered at the library with 
their bikes. There they picked up 
blue denim bags filled with six to 
eight books. They checked the ad- 
dresses of persons who were to re- 
ceive books that day. Then they 
donned the blue denim caps officially 
designating them as members of 
Floyd County Library's book bri- 
gade. 

With little further fanfare, the 
brigade sped off on its way. The 
deliveries were made quickly and 
courteously. Overnight, the “Books 
on Bikes Club” became a huge suc- 
cess, 

To date, the young people have 
circulated more than 1,000 books 
and now have many regular custom- 
ers. The service is year-round and 
the boys and girls receive no com- 
pensation of any kind. 

The teen-agers bring books to hos- 
pitals. to persons who cannot climb 


All photos courtesy of the Floyd County Library 


ON THE READY: Floydada’s Bike Brigade gets set to roll. 


the courthouse stairs, and to one de- 
voted reader who doesn’t drive a car. 
They also carry their service to 
mothers with small children who 
can't take the time off to make the 
trip. 

Not only are these young people 
bringing good reading into homes 
and hospitals, but they are also help- 
ing their library to expand. With 
money they earned from doing odd. 
jobs, the teens bought an encyclo- 
pedia set. Last Christmas, they 
proudly presented the books to the 
delighted and surprised library offi- 
cials. It was the library’s first gift. 

What's the effect of biking around 
with a load of intriguing literary 
tomes? Watch out, it may be con- 
tagious. Floydada’s book brigades 
not only carry books—they have 
started reading them, too! 

~+YANNA BRANDT 


‘Se 


SAFETY 


FIRST: Book brigade members 
are careful and cautious bike riders. 
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bie AGE OF PROGRESS 

HAS GIVEN US A STANDARD 

OF LIVING FAR BEYOND OUR 

THREE BASIC NEEDS... THESE 

EXTRA HUMAN SATISFACTIONS, 

NOW BASIC TO OUR WAY-OF- 

LIFE, ARE PRODUCTS OF THE 

MINDS, HEARTS AND ae 

OF OUR RESEARCH SCIENTI 7 fi . 

IN THEIR NEVER-ENDING & = ADVENTURES IN 

SEARCH FOR NEW KNOWLEDGE, x y SCIENCE SERIES 
THE DISCOVERIES OF Be * nal 

TODAY'S RESEARCH poms 


GENERAL GB ELECTRIC 


EXPLORERS. FOR RESEARCH 
1S THE LAMP OF PROGRESS, 
CONSTANTLY SHEDDING NEW 
AND MORE LIGHT ON. THE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
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TODAY, THE EACH OF THESE OBJECTS 
GENERAL SCIENCE | PLAYED A PART IN A GREAT. 
CLASS /S iN SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. CAN 
LIVELY SESSION, YOU NAME IT — AND ITS 
AS MR. MAVENS DISCOVERER?-- JOHNNY 7 
SUGGESTS A 

NEW KINO 

OF OUiZ... 


ill: ae ae 





BREAD... THAT'S AND THE MOSQUITO 
FLEMING’S DISCOVERY MUST STAND FOR WALTER 
OF PENICILLIN, REEDS CONQUEST OF 
YELLOW FEVER 
IN CUBA. 





THE APPLE MUST N 
MEAN NEWTON'S LAW 
OF GRAVITATION . 


THE CLASS HAS TROUBLE IDENTIFYING WELL DONE!-- ALL O 


: F YOU-- 
THE LAST OBJECT... UNT! : CONSIDERING THAT ONE DISCOVERY 
a HAD NOTHING TO DO WITH 2OvE 
OTHER. BUT THEY’ VE ALL PROVEN 
I'LL GIVE you 


A CHUNK OF DISCOVERED - 
PITCHBLENDE - BY MME. CURIE 
A SOURCE OF-- 

YES, JANE ? 
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--» THEIR DISCOVERERS HAD 
SOMETHING IN COMMON. 
YOU TO THINK ABOUT IT AND 
SEE IF YOU CAN FIGURE IT OUT 
FOR YOURSELVES OVER 
THRE WEEKEND. 


ESPECIALLY WHEN THE 


rk Bet Rn 
‘sS A FIVE-YEAR OLO HEAD !., , 





LET'S SEE -- 
SOMETHING IN 


OIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES... 


(Advertisement) 








LOOK! LETTERS 
THEY'RE NOT EVEN : GO BACKWARD 


ALL MEN... OH - IN MIRROR! 
BARRY, WHAT iS 
IT NOW? 


JOHNNY 6 BROTHER ED ARRIVES ~ IN TIME 
FOR LITTLE BARRY'S NEXT "“WHY%.. 


WHY 1S WATER ) seu 3 LISTEN, SONNY - 


ONCE AND FOR 


ALWAYS WET? 
: ALL, STOP ASKING 


AS JANE AND JOHNNY CONSULT ED.ON THEIR 
GENERAL SCIENCE ASSIGNMENT... 


—=—-F WHY YOU'VE | 
HAD YOUR | 
=F ANSWER RIGHT | 
HERE, ALL | 
ALONG =LITTLE | 
BARRY | 
HIMSELF / 


(Advertisement) 


HOW COME? 


Hi, KIDS, 
WHAT'S UP2 


WELL, WE'VE GOT 
A PROBLEM OF OUR 
OWN TO SOLVE, 
BUT WE CAN'T GET 
ANYWHERE WITH THAT 
i. WALKING QUESTION - 
ban AROUND ! 


THE KIND OF MIND THAT WANTS 


TO KNOW WHAT MAKESTHINGS 
TICK--THE SCIENTIFIC 
MIND! AND-- 


--LIKE ALL RESEARCHERS, 
HE EXPLORES AND 
INVESTIGATES, LEARNING 
FOR THE PURE JOY 

OF IT. WHO KNOWS... 











I ALWAYS mA 
THOUGHT “RESEARCH 
MEANT LOOKING ° 
AT THINGS THROUGH 

A MICROSCOPE. 


--IT MAY BE TOTING 
ONE OF THE GREAT 

RESEARCH SCIENTISTS 
OF THE FUTURE! 


. ifg mae oT z 


_. ALL KNOWLEOGE AND PROGRESS -- 
EVERY ADVANCE we'VE EVER MADE IN 
EVERY AREA OF LIVING---SCIENCE ... 


= 2s 


[nousre.} 


+ 


A RESEARCH \ IT1S NOW, JOHNNY. 
5T \ IN TIMES PAST, 

LIKE } THESE SCIENTISTS 
TTY / OFTEN HAD TO TRY 
, TO DEVELOP THEIR 

BE! \ IDEAS IN THE FACE 
ON »Y | OF POVERTY AND 

TO RESPECT 

REGARDED AS IDLE 

DREAMERS -- 
"QUEER DUCKS*.. 


/ RIDICULE . THEY .WERE | 


TODAY, THEY ARE OUR 
RECOGNIZED: PIONEERS 
OF PROGRESS... AND 
TO INSPIRE THEM iN 
THEIR THINKING, EXPER!- 
MENTING. AND CREATING, 
INDUSTRY |S PROVIDING 
THEM WITH EVERY 
POSSIBLE RESEARCH TOOL 
AND FACILITY-- IN FINE 
LABORATORY HOMES, WHERE fee 
THEIR DREAMS MAY = 
BECOME DEEDS 


a 
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| “--STARTS WITH AN, 
| OPEN, INQUIRING MIND. 


THAT MIGHT 


SUPPOSE YOU 
TWO RISE AND 
SHINE EARLY 
TOMORROW -- 
AND WE'LL DO 
SOME RESEARCH 
D. OF OUR OWN / 





fee y =WE'RE IN Luci. YOU Two! 
* l'VE GOTTEN SPECIAL PER- 
= aul =6MISSION FROM MY COMPANY oe ae 
FOR YOU TO VISIT OUR WAS STARTED 
GENERAL ELECTRIC RESEARCH am 
LABORATORY. ae 


TELL US SOMETHING _ "IT WAS OUR COUNTRY’S FIRST INDUSTRY- 
ABOUT WHAT WE'RE =>. : SPONSORED LABORATORY iN WHICH 
GOING TO SEE, ED = BASIC RESEARCH WAS OONE...” 


” 
IT'S NOW A COMPLETELY MODERN SCIENTIFIC “-. SO THAT Alt KNOWLEDGE 1S SHARED 
AND THE VARIOUS UNITS MAKE UP ONE 
CENTER DEDICATED TO RESEARCH-- THE SEARCH Wl | cesar swale SCIENTIFIC TEAM * 
FOR NEW KNOWLEDGE. YOu'Lt FIND THE WORK a - 
COMES UNDER THREE DIVISIONS... Te RN ; 


"BASIC RESEARCH ~ 
THE SEARCH FOR 
WEW KNOWLEDGE 
WITH NO SPECIAL 
ENO OR APPLICA- 
TION iN MIND... 


"DEVELOPMENT ~ THE APPLICATION 
OF AVALABLE KNOWLEOGE TO 
A DEFINITE PROGLEM . 


"THOUGH WE'VE MANY SPECIALISTS WORKING IN DIFFERENT 
FIELOS, THEY'RE ALL PART OF THE GREAT BROTHERHOOO OF 
RESEARCH. EACH PERSON ACAKES HIS CONTRIBUTION --" 


ARRIVING AT = = WHY -- IT’S SO PRETTY! 
: aS My i I NEVER EXPECTED A PLACE 
a a. §=6OF SCIENCE TO LOOK 
. LIKE THIS! 
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“IN THE GLASS SHOP. 
EXPERTS TURN OuT os 
SPECIALLY BLOWN <p 
APPARATUS FOR Eafe ¥ 
: = ‘A WOODWORKING 
ANO PAINT SHOP 
E 


USE IN SCIENTIFIC ‘LS ORDERS 
RESEARCH... be 7 
~ 7 & 4h) p » = : 
oo b On REQUES ae 


(Advertisement) 








FIRST STOP--THE LABORATORY WHERE LIGHT 1S Pe, 
BEING EXPLORED... ot LIKE THE 
eeattaerctnceontinenns |/ PHOSPHORS 
r IN THOSE 


FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTS? 





OUR INTEREST IS MORE 
AND BETTER LIGHT. WE VE 
BEEN DOING RESEARCH ON 
PHOSPHORS LIKE THESE - 
MATERIALS THAT GLOW WITH 

LIGHT WHEN EXPOSED 

TO CERTAIN RAYS 


THAT'S THE IDEA, 
JOHNNY. BUT BILL 
HERE IS THE PHYSICIST 
WHO CREATED A PHOSPHOR 
THAT AMPLIFIES LIGHT! 
HOW ABOUT A DEMON- 
STRATION, DOCTOR ? 





Pa 
7 WELL, HERE'S THE LITTLE SCREEN 
ON WHICH I SHALL PROJECT A 
PICTURE. IT'S A SPECIAL SCREEN 
THAT'S BEEN COATED WITH THOSE 
PHOSPHORS ED MENTIONED... 








"FIRST, WE PROJECT ON THE SCREEN AN 
ORDINARY PICTURE. (T'S A FAIRLY OIM ONE... 








—— 
SS 


BILL, WHAT SORT YOU MIGHT SAY THAT 
PHOSPHORS HAVE A THANKS, ED, I'LL NEED 


OF THING MIGHT THIS }) WELL... WHO KNOWS ? 
"BRILLIANT FUTURE * IT, WHY DON'T YOU 


PHOSPHOR RESEARCH / MAYBE SOME DAY WELL 
LEAD TO HAVE "PICTURE - ON- THE- WHICH REMINDS ME-- GIVE JANE AND’ JOHNNY 


SOME DAY? WALL" TELEVISION... AND GOOD LUCK IN THE 
MAYBE EVEN ENTIRE BOWLING TOURNA- 

WALLS OR CEILINGS MENT, BILL! 
GLOWING WITH THIS 

se COOL LIGHT! 











I'LL GIVE YOU TWO CLUES: FIRST, THE KIND WE'RE 
GOING TO TALK ABCUT ARE MAN-MADE. SECOND, 
THEY'RE SO WIDELY USED THAT A MAN MAY TOUCH 
AS MANY AS 30 POLYMERS BY THE TIME HE 

GETS TO WORK IN THE MORNING ’.. 


THE CHEMIST CAN CREATE 
ERS THAT HAVE JUST 
MOST OF THESE VERSATILE ‘ LY THE KINO OF PROPERTIES 
MATERIALS ARE KNOWN TO D FOR A SPECIAL Pease 





*PEOPLE AS “PLASTICS"-- AND CLEAR AS WINOOW-GLASS 
VE BECOME IMPORTANT --OR MILKY... TOUGH AND D-- 
OR SOFT AND PLIABLE. IN ORDER 





¥, O 
COURSE, |S THAT-- 


MOLECULES Ti 
WE TRY TO LE 
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"IN 1929, A Sa 
S CERTAIN Mon “TOOAY, THANKS a 

S ARE mT MACE BY GE. ee PaRTiy TO =m “ANDO we =i “THAT'S REALLY 

IMPORTANT TO G.F WEIGHED 65 ees POLYMERS, /T Ee : PUTTING MA- 
4 ogy ety pa POUNDS... poms WEIGHS 32... Uh CHINERY ON A 
HERE'S AN EXAMPLE Ss ness THAN ue 
OF WHAT THEY CAN HALE! ww 7O DIET, ISN'T ITF 

' TO OC ; es EE 

BE MADE TO 90 . $4 pounns. SO YOU SEE, 


WITH THREE PRETTY 5 bas LET'S SEE... WE'VE MET A THERE'S 
DAUGHTERS, I'VE GOT i | PHYSICIST BOWLING- CHAMP NOTHING “OuT- 
fO BE AN EAGER-BEAVER Ti | -- AND NOW A CHEMIST- OF - THIS- WORLD” 
PHOTOGRAPHER. THANKS 495% | PHOTOGRAPHER WITH HIS ABOUT PEOPLE 
FOR STOPPING BY, =| | VERY OWN “PIN-UP” GIRLS... | WHO WANT TO 
EVERYBODY. 1 DIDN'T KNOW: THAT GET AT THE HEART 
Rien | SCIENTISTS WERE SUCH OF THINGS, JANE. 
| “DOWN-TO-EARTH “ TYPES / 


x : --WHICH REMINDS 
: ‘ay ME--LET'S HAVE A 
NOW AT A 


ING 


ii! 


m\ VERY SPECIAL PIECE 
he OF RESEARCH 
uy EQUIPMENT-- THE 
| ATOM: SMASHING 
R 


JANE AND JOHINA Y MEET ONE 
OF THE MEN BEHIND THE 
MACHINE - A NUCLEAR PHYSICIST... 


fee ao ae 


r. 
THIS 3O00-MILLION VOLT 
MACHINE PRODUCES A HIGH- 
ENERGY ELECTRON BEAM. AND 
WHEN THESE ELECTRONS STRIKE A 
TARGET, THEY GENERATE X-RAYS 
WITH WHICH WE CAN STUDY THE 

HEART OF THE ATOM-- ITS 
NUCLEUS -- AND LEARN SOME- 
THING ABOUT (TS INTERNAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
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THEN ON TO ANOTHER 
KINO OF ELECTRON 
BEAM GENERATOR -- 
AND A LOOK AT SOME 
APPLIED RESEARCH 


o 





THE ELECTRON BEAM OFFERS 
A NEW WAY TO CREATE 
CHEMICAL REACTIONS, WHICH 
SHOULD MAKE IT POSSIBLE 
TO PROPUCE NEW MATERIALS 
AND BETTER DRUGS. IT 
OPENS NEW PATHS FOR 
FUTURE RESEARCH 
SCIENTISTS TO EXPLORE, 


(Advertisement) 











NEW?/--I THOUGHT | IT IS AN OLD ART, THAT'S BEEN 
GETTING METAL |/ CHANGED INTO A NEW SCIENCE - 
FROM ORE AND | IN WHICH WE STUDY THE BEHAVIOR 
REFINING IT WAS OF METALS... WHY THEY CHANGE 
f "OLD BUSINESS”! _/\ UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS.. 
HOW THEY MIGHT BE MADE | WHY, HE'S JUST 
TO CHANGE... TAKE THAT BLOWING SOAP- 
PHYSICIST, FOR EXx-- BUBBLES! J 








7 
AND USING THEM TO STUDY | ALREADY, AS A RESULT OF THIS 
THE NATURAL LAWS BY WHICH | | KIND OF RESEARCH, SCIENTISTS 
THEY ARRANGE THEMSELVES | | HERE HAVE BEEN ABLE TO "GROW” 
WHEN A LOT OF THEM ARE PUT! | THE STRONGEST, MOST NEARLY 
TOGETHER. IT MAY GIVE HIM A | | PERFECT METAL IN THE WORLD! 


\ CLUE TO THE ATOM-ARRANGE- 
=) MENTS IN METAL AND OTHER | 
CRYSTALS, WHICH ARE RULED! 

BY SIMILAR LAWS. 








SOON, /N THE "METAL -GRO YOU SEE, ORDINARY 
LABORATORY... & ces METALS WEAKEN WHEN | “GREAT OAKS FROM WTTLe 
til eB SS : ONE ATOM IN ABOUT ACORNS GROW"-- AND 

ef : S A MILLION GETS OuT GREAT SKYSCRAPERS AND 
BUT THEY LOOK { OF LINE AND CAUSES BRIDGES -- PLANES, AUTOS 
LIKE LITTLE WHISKERS ff A DISLOCATION. BUT -- EVERYTHING MADE OF 
-- SO TINY YOU CAN : IN THESE LITTLE METAL METAL-- MAY GROW FROM 
HARDLY SEE THEM! . “HAIRS” THE ATOMS IRON WHISKERS. 

ARE ALMOST 


PERFECTLY ALIGNED! 


THAT'S AGOOD WN 
DESCRIPTION, JANE. 
THEY ARE WHISKERS 
--OF IRON. BUT 

THEY'RE 100 TIMES 

STRONGER THAN 

ORDINARY IRON / 


ement) 








ON TO THE NEW 
METALLURGY AND 
CERAMICS LAB- 
WHERE APPLIED 
RESEARCH 15 DONE 
OW 4 LARGE SCALE... 


HOT METALS ARE Fi 77) 
THROUGH THE ERTRU: 
PRESS, VERY MUCH THE 
WAY TOOTHPASTE is 
PRESSED FROM A TUBE. 
WE'VE LEARNED THAT 
SOME METALS, LiKE 
MOLYBOENUM, ARE 
MUCH LESS GRITHLE 
AFTER BEING EXTRUOED. 


AND THE STUDY OF 
CERAMICS iS A 
NATURAL PARTNER 


THEIR BASIC CRYSTAL 
STRUCTURES ARE 


rm aa, 


¥ 
F 
i 
: 


I ALWAYS 
THOUGHT 
CERAMICS 


IT'S THE SIZE OF OUR METAL - 
WORKING EQUIPMENT-- BIG ENOUGH 
FOR PRODUCTION, ALL RIGHT, BUT 
USED STRICTLY FOR RESEARCH HERE 

CREATING NEW MATERIALS AND 
IMPROVING 


VARIETY OF ALLOYS.” 


"WE COULD CREATE MATERIALS THAT 
WOULD DEFY THE HEAT AND PRESSURES 
OF SUPERSONIC FLIGHT. THE FANTASTIC 
JETS, ROCKETS AND MISSILES OF THE 
FUTURE WOULD BECOME REALITIES. 


- 


“OUR AIR POWER DEPENDS ON WHAT 
OUR RESEARCHERS CAN ACCOMPL/S?. 
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Woe * 
JANE ANO THAT TINY OBJECT, merALe TITANIUM. eC 
JOHNNY SIZE OF A PENCIL- ERASER, \ IT'S NOT ONLY THE TT ‘CERAMICS, ANDO NEW METHOOS 
SEE HOW iS A FULL-FLEDGED VACUUM \ SMALLEST, ED, > OF SEALING METALS TO CERAMICS 
RESEARCH TUBE FOR TELEVISION BUT THE BEST U4 » 
IN METALS SETS. IT WAS DEVELOPED OF ITS KIND a : 
AND CERAMICS RIGHT HERE AT THE LAB. EVER MADE-- 
HELPED A ’ 
REMARKABLE 
DEVELOPMENT 
W ELECTRON. 
ICS -~- THEY © 
WiSiT THE 
VACUUM - TUBE 
“PIONEERS *.. 








= UPSTAIRS, OUR TRIO 
MINIATURE CERAMIC VACUUM TUBES LIKE THESE ae oS ee 
WAY SOME DAY BE USED IN ALL KINDS OF COm- \- LOOKS IN OM THE vee 
MUNICATIONS SYSTEMS, COMPUTING MACHINES... 
AIRCRAFT AND GUIDED MISSILE CONTROLS... ; THOSE VACUUM- TUBE 
~~ . —~-~ i BOYS ARE MIGHTY PROUD 
OF THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS, 
BUT WAIT UNTIL YOU SEE 
WHAT OUR SEMI-CONDUCTOR 
MEN ARE UP TO... 


SOMETIMES, IT EVEN 
GOES BEYOND TRE 
AVERAGE MAN'S 


g ' . — DREAMS, JOHNNY, 
THE LAB SAMPLES BUT WE'RE OUT TO MAKE THE FURTHER THAN / WE'RE 


ARE EVEN TINIER EVEN BETTER. AND WITH NEW I THOUGHT THE 

THAN THE MINIATURE | MATERIALS -- LIKE THIS VERY : 

VACUUM TUBES... PURE SILICON-- TO WORK TO ALL OF LLING 
WITH, WE'LL DO IT/ you, SAY I! V-— OF 
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: QDIAMONOS ~ 
MAN-MADE ES 
DIAMONDS! #f 


(SHING ... 





YEARS OF RESEARCH 
Ree 3 LED THE 


IN THIS HYDRAULIC PRESS - 
3 STORIES HIGH — WHICH ATTAINS 





TREMENDOUS 
-AND DU 
"SQUEEZE* 240 
MILES INSIDE 

» THE EARTH.’ 





EXPOSED TO SUPER PRESSURE ?, 


(Advertisement) 








THEIR GLIMPSE OF G.E.'S 
ANO THE LAB TOUR IN 
HNNY ANO JANE TRY 
HEIR REACTIONS.. 


I KNOW WHAT YOU 
MEAN, JOHNNY... I NEVER 
THOUGHT OF RESEARCH 
SCIENTISTS AS-- WELL, JUST 
PEOPLE -- MEN AND WOMEN, 
WITH FAMILIES AND HOBBIES - 
FROM DIFFERENT PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. AND EVEN 


THE WORLD / ALL SO 
FRIENDLY ~ AND RELAXED’ 


Ps 


a me Pst 


MAKE (T TWO, 
JOHNNY /.. THE 
TROUBLE IS, WITH 
SO MANY DIFFERENT 
AND INTERESTING 


TO WORK ON, IT’S 
| HARD TO DECIDE 
| ON JUST ONE! 


BUT REGARDLESS WHAT CAREER 
YOU WIND UP WITH, yOuU'LL FIND you 
HAVE THE KNOWLEDGE TO MAKE YOU 

MORE AT HOME THIS WORLD 

OF SCIENTIF! WONDERS 


THERE'S A GOOD REASON 
FOR THAT ATMOSPHERE, 
JANE... EVERY OPPORTUNITY 
AND ENCOURAGEMENT HAVE 
BEEN GIVEN TO SCIENTISTS 
HERE. MOST IMPORTANT, 
THEY HAVE FREEDOM-- THE 
FREEDOM TO THINK, TO 
EXPLORE, TO INVESTIGATE--IN 
THE SEARCH FOR KNOWLEDGE / 


ee 


NO NEED TO 
DECIDE THAT NOW, 
THE IMPORTANT 
THING 1S TO 
PREPARE FOR 


TODAY--IN SCHOOL 
--BY TAKING 
COURSES THAT WILL 
QUALIFY YOU FOR 
STUDYING SCIENCE 
: IN COLLEGE . 


YOU KNOW WHAT 
I'VE DECIDED?-- 


THE GREATEST 
WONDERS OF ALL 
ARE -- PEOPLE / wiTH- 

OUT THEM TO DO 


ANY OF THE 
OTWER WONDERS! 


EGUCATIONAL GEPT. 2-119, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, NW. Y 
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A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


Dear Sir: 


joe tae job you're loo for 
will undoubtedly involve some 
writing. Employers and personnel-man- 
agers today are too busy to see every- 
one who walks in off the street looking 
for a job. They want to interview the 
best candidates for the position. These 
candidates are chosen from the letters 
of application. 

The first “job letter” you write will 
be a letter of application. This can 
either be in answer to a help-wanted 
advertisement, or it can be a “blind” 
application—a letter to a company for 
whom you'd like to work. 

Here are some tips on how to write 
a letter of application that will make 
a favorable impression on your prospec- 
tive employer. 

1. Establish a point of contact. Every 
letter should state at the very beginning 
what the purpose of the letter is. So 
start this one by saying that you are 
an applicant for the position, and say 
where you heard about the opening. 

2. Show that you understand the re- 
quirements. If you're answering a job 
ad, what does it ask for? That the ap- 
plicant be young? That he (or she) have 
a high school education? Be sure that 
you fulfill these requirements and that 
you say SO. 

8. Show that your education, back- 
ground, and experience fit these re- 
quirements. Often an ad asks for your 
age, qualifications, and educational 
background. Your age and educational 
background are simple facts: say how 
old you are, when you finished (or will 
finish) school, and the courses you have 
taken. Naturally, you needn't list every 
course you've taken since freshman 
year. Your prospective employer will 
want to know the kind of education 
you've had, and whether it will fit the 
job. So be sure to state in your letter 
whether the course you took was. gen- 
eral, business, science, manual training, 
or college preparatory. Then list the 
subjects that you have studied. 

What are your qualifications for this 
job? Mention any extra-curricular activ- 
ities which will be of interest to the 
employer—either because they relate to 
the job you're applying for, or because 
they show your ability to take responsi- 
bility. Describe whatever working ex- 
perience you've had, starting with your 
most recent job. If you wish, you may 
offer to send references, or tell your 
employer where he can send for refer- 
ences about you—such as your high 
school record. 

4. Give personal qualifications. Show 
briefly that your personal interests and 
tastes help to qualify you for this job. 


5. Suggest an interview. Leave time 
and place up to your prospective em- 
ployer—let him make it at his own con- 
venience. Show him, however, that you 
are ready for an interview. Give your 
telephone number if you live in the 
same city. If you are writing from an- 
other city, say when (week ends, vaca- 
tions) you will be available for an in- 
terview. 


Blind Application 

Sometime you may wish to write to 
a company that has not advertised a 
specific opening. This is perfectly all 
right, if bape that you have the 
experience qualifications necessary 
for the work. Write a letter of applica- 
tion, nsing the five points previously 
listed. At the beginning, however, in- 
stead of saying where you learned 
about the opening, tell why you have 
chosen to write this particular com- 
pany, and ask if there is an opening or 
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a position you might fill. If the name 
of the person or company was suggest- 
ed to you by a teacher or some other 
friend, say so. 

Letters of this kind can be very use- 
ful. Although there may not be an 
opening when you write your letter, if 
the letter is good, it will be kept on 
file. The company will let you know 
when there is an opening—usually be- 
fore an advertisement is published in 
the paper. 

On this page you will find a typical 
“blind” application letter. Study it care- 
fully, noting how Gerald included the 
five points discussed. Then practice 
writing a letter of your own, using a 
newspaper ad that appeals to you. 
Write your own letter. Don’t slavishly 
copy the model on this page. 

Remember that your letter should be 
you at your best. A model letter is writ- 
ten by one kind of person for his par- 
ticular purpose; you're another person. 
Your letter is your representative. If 
you get that interview, you don’t want 
to shock your prospective employer 
with a personality entirely different 
from the one in the letter! 





Mr. Elmer Peloquin 
Peloquin’s Esso Servicenter 
2333 Brookline Avenue 
Townsend, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Peloquin: 


repairs. 


send 317. 





LETTER OF APPLICATION 


I should like to apply for a job as service attendant in your garage. Mr. Edward 
Mildener tells me that he will retire.next month to work only on a part-time basis, 
and that you may be looking for someone to help with selling and making minor 


| understand that you would prefer a boy with some training and experience. 
I} shall graduate from Townsend High School on June 22, having taken the fech- 
nical training program, including courses in chemistry, modern mechanics, and 
retail selling. During my senior year, | have been a member of the Motors Club 
and circulation manager of the Townsend High News. Last summer ! worked for 
two months at Low’s Garages in Brookline. 


Working with motors has interested me for many years. | hope someday to 
be a mechanic. | enjoyed the job at Low's last summer, and my employer, Mr. Jacob 
R. Low, says that he was pleased with my work on the automobiles and my rela- 
tlons with the customers. He has kindly allowed me to use his name if you should 
want references. Mr. Mildener has also said that he will recommend my work. 


| shall be happy to report for an interview at your convenience after 3 p.m. 
on weekdays, or any time on Saturdays. My home telephone number is Town- 


-98 Clara Street 
Townsend, Wisconsin 
December 6, 1956 


Sincerely yours, 
Gerald Stott 











What’s in a Name? 


By Victor Rubuliak, Girouxville H.S., Girouxville, Alberta, Canada 


*Storred words refer to famous names 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
1 ‘or Pp bij . 





ie Gebod 
m 





Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 

to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
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will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle desi, 
itions, answers on 





separote sheets, design 
with answer filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep @ copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
ade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
, New York 36, N.Y 


Answers in next issue 
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. First name of first U. S. President 
. Famous French novelist Hugo. 
. Book club for readers of Senior Scho- 
lastic. 
2. Western film star Cameron 
8. Initials of male part of TV team of 
Ozzie and Harriet. 
. Exclamation expressing surprise 
. Initials of singing film star of Rose 
Marie and Student Princ 
. To butt against violently 
. Fourth month 
. Raw material to be mined 
. Contraction of | am. 
3. Dickens’ character Tiny 
. Initials of French dramatist who 
wrote Cyrano de Bergerac 
. Nickname for Gustave 
. Indian greeting (slan, ). 
. Famous bandit James 
. A heathen. 
33. Comic strip character Daisy 
. Opposite of women. 
. Initials of World War II’s most deco 
rated hero, now movie star 
. Lower limb. 
. Canada, the U. S., and Mexico ar 
all a part of __ abbr.) 
. Singer Johnny 
. Famous comic strip hero L'il _— 
. America’s symbol, Uncle ___. 
. Belonging to me. 
. TV star _._— Carney 
. Not specified ( abbr.) 
. Singing movie star Doris in 
. TV dog star Rin Tin. 
. Minister and author 
Peale. 
. Recent movie My Sister 


Vincent 


. Actress 


‘ Graham of the 
movie Oklahoma! 


2. Old Testament (abbr. ) 


Tattered cloth. 


. First two initials of famous Irish play- 


wright Shaw 


. Chemical symbol for iridium. 


Cape ——__.,, off Massachusetts. 


3. Touchdown ( abbr.) 


Famous German composer ———— 
Schumann. 


. It might have been Columbus’ nick- 


hame 


. Divided Asian nation Viet 


Suitable. 


. To point or direct 
. He is, they —____ 
. Movie actress 

. Popular pianist 


_ Hayward. 
Williams. 


A jewel. 


. South southeast (abbr. ) 

. A bad actor (slang.). 

. Having a pale or sickiy hue 

°32. Georges Bizet wrote an opera about 


this girl. 


. Poet Longfellow’s first nume 
36. His hair was cut off by Delilah. 


Month following 19 across 


. Local Board of Aldermen (abbr.). 


Attain. 

Nanette Fabray’s nickname 
Male sheep. 

lo be ill or indisposed 


. Doctor (abbr.) 
. Slang for yes. 
52. Seventh note of musical scale. 
3. Northeast (abbr. ). 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


resolution (p. 10)—A formal expres- 
sion of opinion or will of an assembly, 
adopted by vote. 

abstain (p. 10)—To withhold one- 
self from participating. In parliamen- 
tary affairs, to refrain voluntarily from 
voting. 

Iran (p. 11)—Country ip Middle 
East, bordering Soviet Russia. With 
Allied agreement, the Soviets occupied 
northern Iran during World War IU, 
using it as a base for receiving U.S. 
supplies. The Soviets broke their agree- 
ment by keeping their troops there 
after the end of the war. U.N. pressure 
persuaded them to withdraw. 

Kashmir (p. 11)—Border province 
between India and Pakistan. When 
British rule came to an end, in 1947, 
the new nations of India and Pakistan 
both laid claim to this disputed terri- 
tory. Full-scale war was averted when 
the U.N. worked out an armistice 
agreement. 

Indonesia (p. 11)—Large island 
group north of Australia. After World 
War II, Indonesian nationalists pro- 
claimed an independent “Republic of 
Indonesia.” The Dutch, who had rrevi- 
ously run the country as a colony, re- 
fused to recognize the new nation, at- 
tempting to put down the nationalists 
by force. Peace was restored largely 
through the efforts of the U.N. 

hybrid (p. 12)—The result of cross- 
breeding of two plants or (rarely) two 
animals of different varieties. 

meteorological (p. 13)—Pertaining 
to meteorology, the study of weather, 
winds, and other climate conditions. 

United Nations International Chil- 
dren's Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 
(p. 14)—Although not one of the 
specialized agencies, UNICEF works 
closely with them, providing supplies 
for child health and welfare programs. 

Marshalls, Marianas, and Carolines 
(p. 14)—Island groups of the western 
Pacific, administered as a trust territory 
by the U.S. under a special arrange- 
ment approved by the Security Council. 
Under the arrangement, the U.S. can 
close off any part of these strategic 
islands for security reasons. 

Italian Somaliland (p. 14)—Trust 
territory in East Africa, originally ruled 
by Italy as a colony. In 1949, it was 
placed under Italian administration 
until 1960, when it is to become an 
independent nation. 


Say It Right! 
Hammarskjold (p. 5)—HAM-mar- 
shuld. 

Uppsala (p. 5)—UP-sah-loh 
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(OPEN GARAGE DOORS 
FROM YOUR CAR! 


PUSH A BUTTON IN YOUR CAR AND AN 
ELECTRIC MOTOR IN YOUR GARAGE OPENS 
THE DOOR. PUSH IT AGAIN, AND THE DOOR 
CLOSES. YET ELECTRICITY FOR THIS NEW 
SERVANT COSTS ONLY A FEW CENTS 


V/OUCH A LAMP ANDO IT LIGHTS! 


YOU CAN NOW HAVE LAMPS THAT TURN ON OR 
OFF WITH A TOUCH. PLENTY OF ELECTRICITY 
FROM AMERICA’S MORE THAN 
400 INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
HELPS MAKE SUCH MARVELS 
POSSIBLE. 


rs 


Vicerr wiTtt YOUR FRIENOS 


BY TELEVISION! 
SOMEDAY YOU'LL BE ABLE TO SET UP Tv CIRCUITS [Ziecrenciry IS YOUR BIGGEST BARGAIM! 





TO NEARBY HOMES OF YOUR FRIENDS. YOu'LL BE ABLE 
TO VISIT WITH EACH OTHER BY TELEVISION! NEW 
ELECTRIC LIVING LIKE THIS CALLS FOR MORE 
ELECTRICITY, AND INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC 
COMPANIES ARE BUILDING FOR IT...AT THE RATE 
OF 2 BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR! 


WHENEVER YOU NEED IT, PLENTY OF 
LOW-PRICE ELECTRICITY WILL BE FLOWING 
YOUR WAY FROM 
AMERICA'S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES * 


* Name 











A Workbook Page for the Unit on the United Nations 


« Londen Dally Mall 


I. CARTOON READING 
Fill in the intormation 


l. What isthe “Suez baby 


howling about? 





2. What country, handling the “baby” in-the cartoon. 
is not having a soothing influence? a Re ~ e P 


3. Who is the U.S. personality in the cartoon handing 


out “fatherly” advice? 





4. Where does the cartoonist suggest that a solution 


for the baby’s ailment may be tound? ~~ _ 


5. The cartoonist implies that the U.N.’s handling ot 
the Israeli case (was? was not?) a suecess because 








i. FILL IN THE INFORMATION: 
1. How many member nations does the U.N. have?__ 
2. Who is the U.N.’s Secretary General? 
8. How many members are on the Security Coun 


FP Cie 


4. The ‘Big Five’ consists ot the U.S., Britain 





prance. e060 .. i ae 
5. The U.S. chief delegate to the U.N. is 
6. Which branch ot the U.N. is called “the world » 


town meeting”? 





7. Troops tought tor the first time under the U.N 


Hag in the _.__-__-. ~War 


8. Last month, the U.N. had its birthda, 

9. In what city does the U.N. have its official head 
quarters? ___ 

10. The veto power can be used only in what branch 


of the U.N.? 


iil. U.N. AGENCIES 

Match each item in Group B with the U.N. agency « 
Group A 

Group A 

_.a WHO 
—b. FAO 
jae, {LO , 
—_d. ECOSOC 
[rusteeship Council 


=_~€ 


Group B 
Helps improve tood raising methods on farms 
Protects the rights of colonial peoples. 
improves world health conditions. 
. Helps improve working and industrial conditions 
Supervises the work of U.N. specialized agencies 


1V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


|. What can the U.N. point to in its record to show 
that it has been effective in helping promote world 
peace? 


(a) 





(b) 








(c) — 
2. Tell what you think is an outstanding weakness ot 


the U.N 





if it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in 
Questions I, I, and Til. Total, 100. 





Seniors: 
Consider this wise advice 


“Whatever 


occupational field you enter, 
you will find the premium 
in our modern economy is on Skill.” | 


SECRETARY OF LABOR 


...and 
nowhere else are there greater 


opportunities for technical training 





than in the U.S. Air Force 


It’s true! Training in the U. S. Air Force will give 
you a flying start on your future. As an Airman, 
you will have opportunities for technical train- 
ing in one of more than 400 specialties—training 
that will be invaluable to you, no matter what 
your plans may be. 

At the same time, you will “earn while you 


learn”’... have the chance to travel...enjoy 30 


Go places faster 
in the 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


the all-volunteer team 


days’ paid vacation a year. You may, if you wish, 
also earn college credits through government cor- 
respondence courses or on-Base classes. You may 
apply for OCS, the Aviation Cadet Program, or 
the new Air Force Academy. 


So why “wait and see”? Act now, and get a 
head-start on life. See your local Air Force 
Recruiter, or mail the attached coupon. 


Paste coupon on post card and mail to 


Airman Recruiting Information Branch, Box 2202 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 


Please send me more information on my opportunities as an Air- 
man in the U. S. Air Force. I am between the ages of 17-34 and 


reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 


Name 1 ES 





Street. Age 





City. Zone State___ 
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Let’s Shoot 


OW that his majesty, King Football, 

is deader than the tunes on last 
yéar's hit parade, it’s time to rock and 
roll with the royal prince, Basketball. 
Our college fives have been sharpening 
their dribbles for the past five weeks 
and are now ready to go for broke. 

Now, you know me. I've always been 
a starry-eyed, honey-mouthed 
expert. My compositions always bounce 
with words like terrific, sensational, the 
greatest, and fabulous. But I'm finding 
it tough to work up steam for the com- 
ing hoop season. I have the feeling 
that it’s going to be an off-year 

Graduation took a tremendous toll 
of last year’s stars. Look at all the 
great players who've gone—Si Green, 
Tom Heinsohn, Bill Russell, K. C. 
Jones, Willie Naulls, Darrell Floyd, 
Robin Freeman, Joe Holup, Hal Lear, 
Ron Sobie, Ronnie Shavlik, Car] Cain, 
and Johnny Paxson, among others 

Only a handful of really outstanding 
players remain. The four v: 
ing picked for All-American honors 
include 6-8 Charles Tyra, Louisville’s 
great rebounder; 6-5 Lenny Rosen- 
bluth, North Carolina’s shooting star; 
6-4 “Hot” Rod Hundley, West Vir- 
ginia’s dazzling ball-handler; and 6,7 
Dick O'Neil, Texas Christian’s scoring 
fool. 

While a lot of other 
are around, they're not of the 
14-carat brand. Now wait a minute- 
don’t call me stupid. I know that many 
players improve from year to year; 
that at least a dozen just so-so players 
in 1955-56 might blossom into fabu 
lous stars by the end of the season 
and that a dozen young so; 
might hit the headlines any da 

But pre-season experting is 
on facts and figures, not promises. And 
the facts are dulling the swift lightning 
of my adjectives. 

However, if the 1956-57 se 
nothing else, it will go down in history 
as the year that Wilt “The Stilt” Cham- 
berlain came up. You must have heard 
of him! Never before in basketball 
has a player so captured the imagina- 
tion of the public. 

As a senior at Overbrook H. S. in 
Philadelphia, Wilt already was being 
hailed as the greatest player in the 
game. And by the end of his- freshman 
year at the University of Kansas, he 
was being called the greatest player 
in history! 


sports 


terans be- 


fine players 
same 


homores 


based 


ison does 


He’s absolutely fabulous. A towering 
7 ft. 1 in., Wilt can do absolutely 
everything. Sparky Staleup, Missouri 
coach, hit the bladder right on the 
when he said: “I’ve them 
all from Mikan to Kurland to Lovellette 
to Russell—and Chamberlain is the 
greatest. Why? Simply because he can 
match all their talents with a lot more 
speed. Wilt’s speed is tremendous, and 
that’s why he’s super great.” 

For the complete Chamberlain story, 
keep your eye peeled on this column. 
(It will appear real soon.) 

Thanks to Wilt the Stilt, Kansas is 
being picked as the team most likely 
to succeed San Francisco on the college 
throne. But the Dons won't bow with- 
out a battle. They'll have another nice 
club. But they’ve lost the great Bill 
Russell and the dazzling K. C. Jones, 
And I'm sure 1956-57 will see the 
end of their two great records—their 
55-game winning streak (longest of 
all time) and their record of two 
straight national collegiate champion- 
ships 


nose seen 


the Works! 


Here’s the way we size up the top 
three for the year: 

KANSAS: Wilt the Stilt isn’t the 
only Jayhawk gem by any means. 
Another gréat soph, 6-4 Ronnie Lon- 
eski, and such veterans as 6-6 Maurice 
King, 6-3 Gene Elstun, 6-7 Lew John- 
son, and 5-11 John Parker give the 
Jayhawks an awesome array of shoot- 
ing and rebound power. The team 
won't be the fastest in the land, but 
wont have to be with so much else 
going for them. 

NORTH CAROLINA has the depth, 
height, speed, and shooting to give 
Kansas a battle for the top spot. 6-5 
Lenny Rosenbluth, sixth best scorer 
in the land last gear, will be backed 
up by-three fine juniors in 6-8 Joe 
Quigg, 6-6- Pete Brennan, and 5-1] 
Tommy Kearns; a good senior in 6-2 
Tony Radovich; and two of the most 
dazzling soph prospects in the country 
in 6-1 Harvey Salz and 6-0 Stan Groll, 
both wonderful ball-handlers, drivers, 
and shooters. (Oops, Harvey has just 
been declared ineligible because of 
scholastic difficulties.) Another soph, 
6-11 Billy Hathaway, gives the Tar 
Heels that extra big-man every good 
ball club needs. Incidentally, except 
for Radovich, all of these Tar Heels 
learned their hoop ABC’s in the New 
York City high schools. 

LOUISVILLE, with a 26-3 record 
last year plus the National Invitational 
Tournament crown, might be even bet- 
ter- this year! Back in action are the 
great 6-8 Charlie Tyra, 6-5 Bill Dar. 
ragh, and 6-1 Jim Morgan. And coming 
up is the “Terrible Trio,” three tremen 
dous sophs who averaged better than 
20 points a game with the frosh—6-5 
Red Goldstein, 6-2 Hal Andrews, and 
6-2 Alex Mantel. 

After revealing the top three, my 
erystal ball clouded up. Five teams 
kept coming in and fading out, and 
I'd hesitate to rank them in-order. But 
if you twisted my arm, I'd have to rate 
them as follows: 

No. 4, St. Louis; No. 5, Southern 
Methodist; No. 6, Temple; No. 7, Day- 
ton; and No. 8, Western Kentucky. 
To round out the top ten, I'd put 
Oklahoma City at No. 9 and West 
Virginia at No. 10. A good dark horse 
would be Oklahoma A. & M., which 
has three 6-8 sophomores coming up 
to support a strong veteran lineup. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 








Put your nose on the spot! 


take Shells field of vision test now! 


TURN THIS PAGE SIDEWAYS and hold it as shown so that your thumbs are 
free to wiggle. Place your nose on spot ”X.” Look straight ahead. Hold the 
magazine straight out to both sides and wiggle your thumbs. Can you see 
their motion “out of the corners of your eyes’? Read “EXPLANATION” below. 





of vision now ! 
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Put your nose on the spol 
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EXPLANATION: This is a test of your “peripheral vision.” 
With a normal field of vision you should be able to see your 


Remember: what you 


lhe state gives you a license. Dad gives you a set 
of keys to the car. And from then on it’s up to 
you...up to you to obey traffic laws...to make 
allowances in your driving for any physical limi- 
tations, such as slow reflexes or a narrow field of 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


Prepared in cooperation with the Aut tive Safety Foundati. 
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Remembey: what you can't see can hurt you! 
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thumbs moving while you look straight ahead. If your field 
of vision is narrower than this, check with your eye doctor. 


cant see can hurt you! 


vision. If you want to be a safe driver you will 
have to keep your eyes on the road, your hands 
on the wheel, your mind on your driving. Shell 
hopes you will do all these things all the time. 
They will bring you home safely. 


FREE BOOKLETS with ten Shell Safety Quizzes are 
available. They make excellent class discussion 
material. Your teacher can request a supply for 
the class from Shell Oil Company, Public Relations 
Dept., 50 West 50 Street, New York 20, N. Y. 





“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask— 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Is a mouth- 


Q. I have bad breath 
wash really supposed to clear it up? 


A. Mouthwash is a temporary help 
since it masks unpleasant odors, but it 
doesn’t cure bad breath. Such odors 
may be caused by decayed teeth, de- 
composed food collected between the 
teeth, sinus infection, or diseased ton- 
sils. Faulty digestion or generally poor 
health may also be the cause. Bad 
breath is a warning that something is 
wrong. So see your doctor or dentist if 
brushing your teeth after each meal 
doesn’t clear up the condition. 


Q. Is there any difference between a 
mole and a birthmark? 


A. Yes. A mole is an overgrowth -of 
the deeper layers of the skin; a birth- 
mark is a discoloration of the skin. The 
latter is usually present at or appears 
immediately after birth. The supersti- 
tion that it is due to fright on the part 
of the mother is not true. The “straw- 
berry” type 9f birthmark often disap- 
‘pears suddenly; or it may remain 
through life. Neither moles nor birth- 
marks should be irritated. Only a doc- 
tor—often with electro-surgery—can do 
anything about them. If a birthmark is 


HAMMOND A 


Shampoo: Hair should be clean 
before a permanent. Choose 
right waving lotion: regular for 
normal, super for hard-to-curl, 
gentle for easily-waved hair. 


Curl-winding: Wind under and 
not too close to scalp. Use 
large-diameter curlers for soft 
wave; regular size for firm 
curl; midget size for neck curls. 


prominent—and the chances are that it 
is more obvious to you than it is to 
others—it can be concealed by a make- 
up base, available at drugstores. 


Q. I have a short chin. Is there any 
way of wearing my hair to give my 
chin a longer look? 


A. Yes. You can create the illusion 
of an oval face by fixing your hair in 
an off-the-face style. This will make 
your chin seem longer. Sides are drawn 
back from the hairline, then set in for- 
ward curls. (See picture below, extreme 
right, for.a style which would be be- 
coming to you.) 

o o a 

You say you “eat like a bird”? . 

If you think that means you don’t eat 
much, just consider what a bird packs 
away. In one year, a small bird downs 
eightt tons of groceries, as compared 
with 1,300 pounds of food eaten by the 
average person. A- parakeet eats over a 
hundred times its weight in a year. If 
the average bird ate like the average 
man, he’d starve to’ death 
o a ° 

To help clear up 
acne, which is often the result of ac- 
tivity of glands that are newly func- 
tioning, get rid of the dirt in the pores 
that encourages the condition. Keep 
your face just as clean as you can. 
Drench washcloth in hot water and 
steam your face with it. This opens the 
pores. Now lather up the soap and work 
it into the skin with fingertips or cloth. 
Rinse off the soap and repeat. Rinse 


lotion, 
blot. 


curlers; 


Waving: Re-saturate curls with 

wait 10 min., 
in 30 min., 
neutralizer over curls; remove 
pour on nevtralizer. 


pour 2 


again with hot and finally with cold 
water. Now the pores are closed. Face 
clean? You bet. And at the same time 
you're helping to keep acne under con- 
trol. 


Shoo Away Washday Blues. ... Wash 
white nylon lingerie separately from 
other wash, as nylon has a tendency to 
absorb color . . . Small articles, such as 
gloves, can be handled in the auto- 
matic washer by putting them into a 
net bag . .. To avoid ironing corduroy 
slacks and skirts, hang them up while 
they are still wet and let them drip 
dry. 

a S . 

Look Sharp! . . . . You can look cas- 
ual in your school clothes without be- 
ing the original Sloppy Joe. Wear a 
sharp crease in your pants, a spick-and- 
Span shirt. Tuck shirt tails into pants 
instead of letting them flap in the 
breeze. Do people say you dress as if 
you were color-blind? They will if you 
wear black Argyle socks with a red and 
blue plaid shirt. The socks are okay if 
they're worn with a’ white shirt. It’s 
just a matter of coordinating your colors 
instead of clashing them, 


Weather Proof 

Wear your scarf in shower or sun, 

With just this small precaution. 
# If you're a head-scarf wearer (and 
who isn’t?) you can wear your prettiest 
in rainiest weather, if you waterproof 
the material. Place the scarf between 
wax paper and press it with a hot iron. 
Rain, rain—it's gone away! 


‘‘PDERMANENTLY’’ PRETTY iii ne 
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Photos courtesy The Toni Company 
Finished wave: Rinse hair with 
warm water, and you're ready 
to set your natural-looking 
wave in your favorite hair 
style. No more nightly settings! 


rinse, 








DE-MARK. COPR. 1956 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


Enjoy the holidays at your sparkling best! 


Good times get better when you pass around the Coke. Everybody goes 
for its real great taste, its bright little lift. Make sure there’s Coca-Cola 
on hand ... and plenty for all comers. “BRING HOME THE COKE!” 





ay Head 


Gay Head 


Q. Can you suggest a suitable gift 
for my boy friend? How much should 
I spend? 


A. One thing you'll be glad to know 
(maybe you already know it) is that 
men are the most appreciative present- 
openers alive. Yes, they get even more 
wide-eyed than small children do. Girls 
become accustomed™to ha 
them favors. Boys help them put on 
their coats, pay for their give 
girls their letter sweaters 
ways giving, so when 
on the receiving end, you 
given him the moon, or a 
replica of it. 

A boy is even more delighted if he 
knows that you bought his present with 
his personality in mind, that you put 
a lot of time, thought, and affection 
into the selection. Best of all, then, is 
something you've made yourself. He 
will rave over a pair of argyles with 
his initials knitted right into the toe, a 
fringed scarf in his favorite colors, or 
a ski sweater if he’s somebody extra- 
special and youre an extra-specially 
good knitter. 

Always a sure-fire hit is a gift relat- 
ing to one of his hobbies. The latest 
Duke Ellington record would be per- 


ing boys do 


sodas. 
Boys are al- 
l puts a boy 
d think she'd 


solid gok 


fect if the Duke really sends him. But 
look out—that same record would be 

~poison if Tim likes strictly old-time New 
Orleans jazz, or Handel's organ con- 
certos. Try a photograph album if he’s 
a shutter-bug, a key ring if his car's 
his pride, a set of book ends if he’s a 
book worm. If you know what his inter- 
ests are, you can't go wrong. 

As for how much to spend, you can 
make him grin from ear to ear on 
Christmas Day whether you're the 
Little Matchgirl or the Sultana of 
Ranjiphur. Tim would probably love 
a portable radio, but something that 
expensive, even if you have the money 
to spend on it, is reserved for family 
giving only. If you want a price to use 
as a guide, pick a figure somewhere 
between what you spend on your friends 
and on your parents. Don't feel you 
must spend this much, though. If you 
know he'll like what you're giving him, 
the price doesn’t matter. Suitability, 
not a dollar sign, should make up your 
mind 


Q. 1 want to have a Christmas party 
and I want it to be in she holiday 
spirit without its costing too much 
money. Can you give me any sugges- 
tions for it? 


A. Christmas-time is always the mer- 
riest reason for giving a party—and the 
easiest season in which to give one. 
You and your guests can have a good, 
inexpensive time on the natural re- 
sources of the season. 

Collect the party-goers at your home 
and then go out Christmas caroling. 
Make the rounds of the neighborhood, 
singing the old traditional favorites. 
That's not only fun for you, but it will 
give your neighbors’ Christmas spirit a 
boost, too. 

When you’ve warmed enough hearts 
and frozen enough toes, head back 
towards your house for a welcome 
snack. Serve the gang hot cocoa, sand- 
wiches, and Christmas cookies. Set some 
of them popping popcorn for munching 
—and for an edible tree trimming. 

If you have them trim the tree, make 
it a homemade job. They can string 
popcorn, cut out stars, link colored 
paper ringlets together, and use their 
imaginations for all sorts of decorating 
ideas. You can offer a prize—maybe a 
candy cane—for the most original tree 
trimming. .Decking a tree out in the 
old-fashioned way will keep them busy 
for a long time. 

After this creative job, put on some 
records for dancing, Be sure your selec- 
tion includes some of the holiday tunes. 

Wind up your party with a few more 
rounds of carols and yé@u'll send your 
guests off full to the brim with Christmas 
cheer. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be diseussed in future columns. 
Sorry, no personal letters. 





Too Late 
“This desk drawer would make a fine 
grab-bag at the church bazaar,” thought 
Emily as she rolled up her sleeves and 
prepared to throw things out. One by 
one the old skate keys and crumpled 


gum wrappers found their way into the 
wastepaper basket. 

All of a sudden she stopped. There 
underneath a deck of Old Maid cards, 
was the letter from Koko who had 
graduated last June and was now in the 
Army. He had written her a month ago 
to say that he would have a pass for 
the week end of December 8. He was 


flying home that Friday night and 
wanted Emily to join him for dinner 
and dancing on Saturday evening. 

“Next Saturday,” Emily realized. 
“And I never answered him. What can 
I do?” She had known when Koko’s 
letter came that the Christmas prom 
was the same week end. His invitation 
had been completely forgotten as she 
looked_ forward to the dance and her 
date with Brad. 

“T'll have to write him immediately.” 
She felt rather sick inside. “But what 
can I say? He'll be hurt if I say I for- 
got. And if I tell him I already have a 
date he'll think I waited until I had 
nother offer before I refused him.” 

Emily ‘re-read the letter. “There’s 
only one solution,” she decided. “Tl 
pretend I never got the letter. When 
he calls on Friday to see what hap- 
pened, I'll be totally surprised: That 
way his feelings won’t be hurt, and I 


will not look like an_ inconsiderate 
meany.” 
9 a oO 

1. When should Emily have answered 
Koko’s letter? What should she have 
told him? Would it have been proper 
for her to suggest seeing-him at an- 
other time during the week end? 

2. Should she have written Koko 
when she discovered the unanswered 
letter? What quicker ways are there 
to reach him? Why should she try to 
reach him in the quickest possible way? 

3. Would pretending she had never 
received the invitation keep Koko’s 
feelings from being hurt? Would she 
really be hurting his feelings if she 
told him the truth. Has she really con- 
sidered Koko’s feelings? Whose feelings 
is she considering most? Is it more im- 
portant that Emily appear as though 
she’s not at fault or that Koko have a 
good time on his week-end pass? Why? 














You may not realize how many different collar styles look good 
n you. Don’t be surprised, for example, if you like this smart 
\rrow Par better than your “‘old favorite”! Its soft, comfortable 
ollar (with stays) is simply loaded with comfort. And the fine 

adcloth is “Sanforized” to keep its perfect fit. Choice of French 
regular cuffs. Grad sizes, $3.65 ; Junior, $3.25. Rayon and silk 
} Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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upper classman 
urges purchase 
of new 


Smith-Corona 


ite so 


» Why does Smith-Corona 1 
highly with the upper class- 
men? Because it’s the world’s 
finest and fastest portable. And 
that means you can whizz 
through assignments 
more time for outside activities 
... and still 
with better grades. Could you 
ask for anything more . . . and 
for only $1.25 a week? 


have 


come through 








See eee Ne 

. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too, Address “Say 
What You Please,” World Week, 33 W. 
12nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


More on Rock ‘n’ Roll 
Dear Editor: 
lo begin with, let me say that I think 
some people are going about this 
the wrong way. They are trying to solve 
his problem by thinking of the “rock 
’n’ roll” fans as a group. These fans are 
individuals, they are not all alike, so 
therefore they will be affected in dif- 
ferent ways. 

lo some, the throbbing, undulating 
rhythm of the “rock ‘n’ roll” music pro- 
vides an outlet for the teen-agers’ tem- 
pestuous emotions. We are constantly 
exposed to experiences which produce 
strange emotions in some people. Be- 
cause they are ashamed of these emo- 
tions, they try to ignore them or sup- 
press them. These same people, when 
under barrage by the “rock ’n’ roll” 
tunes, lose themselves in the music to 
the extent that their hidden emotions 
flood to the surface and are released in 
varying degrees and in varying circum- 
stances, 

To others, the music plays partly 
upon the brain and partly upon the 
senses. They become so absorbed in the 
rhythm and melody that the dances 
which they perform becom«e re un- 
controllable reflexes. The individual 
loses consciousness to a degree, so that 
his mind ean turn loose of all thoughts 
and merely wander or stand still. He 
then enjoys the truly. carefree life which 
many seek but few find. Whatever fol- 
lows seems to make no difference to 
him, even if it is a riot. 

Others, who think they suffer from 
lack of attention, merely go along with 
the crowd and by starting fights or 
showing off, attempt to gain attention, 
These are probably the worst of the 
“rock ’n’ roll” fans, for they are inter- 
ested only in what glory and 

receive for their actions. 

hen there are some who light in 
eird. They attend the “rock ‘TY’ 
essions only for curiosity and 

As I said before, the “rock ‘W 

fans are separate individuals, and 
the in- 


praise 


troll 
therefore react differently unde: 
fluence of that music. 

Luther Berry 

Chapel Hill H. §., Tyler 


Texas 
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The doctor’s 
deodorant discovery 
that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


You’re serene. You’re sure of yourself. 
You’re bandbox perfect from the skin 
out. And you stay that way night and 
day with New Mum Cream. 

Because New Mum now contains M-3 
(hexachlorophene) which clings to your 
skin — keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily—won’t irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics. 


“i 
Underarm comparison tests made by doc- 
tors proved a deodorant without M-3 stopped 
odor only a few hours—while New Mum with 
M-3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 











1957 A. K. Oliver Citizenship Awards 


“This has been the best and biggest 
help to the community we have ever 
had. It is the first time anyone has ever 
come to the Fire Department and asked 
what they could do for us, and not the 
other way around,” 

How would you like to have a promi- 
nent public official say something like 
this to you and a group of your fellow 
students? That's what the fire chief ‘of 
Edmonds, Washington, said to the stu- 
dents of the Edmonds High School 
when they completed a community citi- 


zenship project, chosen by the student | 
body. They located, mapped, cleared | 


iway the underbrush and repainted 
nearly 200 fire hydrants in a scattered 
and overgrown area, which had been a 
serious safety hazard to the community. 

The Edmonds students received a 
check for $50.00 as one of the A. K. 
Oliver Citizenship Awards of 1956 con- 
ducted by 
the National Association of Student 
Councils. The Oliver Awards aré named 


in honor of the late Augustus K. Oliver, | 


of Pittsburgh, Pa., long a director and 
chairman of the Board of Scholastic 
Magazine 5 

Scholastic Magazines are proud to 
announce again that thirty A. K. Oliver 
Citizenship Awards of $50.00 each will 
be given in 1957 for the best group 
projects in school citizenship or com- 
munity service. The awards will be 
paid in May to the schools of each win- 


ning group and may be used for any | 


purpose chosen by the group. Winners 
ill be determined by the editors of 


Scholastic Magazines and the National 


\ssociation of Student Councils. 


Who Are Eligible 


Any of the 20,000 accredited student | | 


yuncils in a senior Or junior high 
hool (public, private, or parochial) 
n the U. S.,; 
inder faculty auspices, including social 
tudies or other classes, 
1 specially’ organized committees. 
The thirty A. K. Oliver Citizenship 
Awards are given without discrimina- 


Scholastic Magazines and | 


or any other student group | 


homeroom | 
lasses, student forums, service clubs, | 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

Non-student council groups should 
report their projects to: The A. K. 
Oliver Citizenship Awards, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Types of Projects . 


Citizenship projects may deal with 
any type of constructive school or com- 


@7 


munity activity enlisting the interest 
and participation of a considerable part 
of the student body, and which can be 
completed within one school year. Proj- 
ects will receive the highest considera- 
tion which show the most evidence of 
originality, thoughtful planning, active 
student participation, and suitability to 
the special needs of their own com- 
munity. : 

Start now to have your Student 
Council or other group organize your 
community project for 1957. The possi- 
bilities are unlimited. Election projects 
are permissible, but all-year-round proj- 
ects are especially invited. 




















Here’s the way you ‘get on the 
right road for the happiest year 
of your life! Ask your parents 
to give you a sparkling, new, 
100-mile-a-gallon Hummer for 
Christmas. It’s the thrilling, 
healthful way to whisk quickly, 
safely wherever you want to go 
— whenever you want to go. i ‘ 


tt bea 













makes 

practical 

sense ghee 
lo 


parents 





too! 












the best projects sponsored 
either by student councils or other 
student groups, 

Closing date for reports on all proj- 
ects is April 15, 1957. 

Written reports (not exceeding 1,500 
words) should be accompanied, wher- | 
ever possible, by plans, charts, maps, | 
photographs, or clippings. 

Members of the National Association | 
of Student Councils should report their | 
projects to: Mr. Gerald M. Van Pool, | 
Director of Student Activities, N.A.S.C., 


tion to 






Your parents make only the * 
small down payment. Your Hum- 
mer can help you earn enough to 
cover the small monthly installments— 
earn spending money to boot! Write or 
ask your nearby dealer for free litera- 
ture that helps you “sell” your parents | 
... Points out all the Hummer’s great : 
safety features ...shows how a Hum- 
mer helps you assume greater re- 
sponsibility and maturity. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


DEPT. SS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Your Mutual 
Benefit Life 
Vian says: 


Insurance 
you're 


bound 


to win!” 


Modern life insurance is no “‘die-to- 

in” proposition! Last year, for 
example, Mutual Benefit Life paid 
$2 in living benefits (such as funds 
for retirement and taking it easy) 
for every $1 in death claims. All 
through life, good life insurance will 
make you happier, wealthier, help 
you to better opportunities. But to 
get the most benefits for the lowest 
expenditures, START WHILE 
YOURE YOUNG! And start with a 
life insurance agent willing to give 
you lots of good sound advice, no 
matter how modest your early 
investments will be. 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 BROADWAY. NEWARK. N.J 


| in the United States in 





| livan Show, CBS-TV, 8:00 p.m., 

| present the second in this series: 
| love duet, finale of Act I of Puccini's | 
| Madame Butterfly, with Dorothy Kirsten 
| and Mario Del Monaco. Not to be out- 
| done by its rival, NBC-TV has sched- 


| fering on December 10th, 


| selections; 
| La Traviata; and the death scene from 
| Boris Godunov. 

| » Victor Borge brings his delightfully 
| ridiculous piano playing to CBS-TV on 
| December 11th, 9:00-10:00 p.m., 


| is new, 


Looking 


¢ 
. 


. Listening 


>» IF YOU'RE wondering what colleges 
are like, don’t miss Wide, Wide World 
on Sunday, December 9, 4:00 p.m., 
NBC-TV. Live cameras will be piecing 
together a mosaic of higher education 
a 90-minute 
profile called “The American Campus.” 
» The late Fred Allen will be in the 


| broadcasting spotlight first as the nar- 


rator in the history of the 1920's in 
America, The Jazz Age, December 6, 


| 10:00 p.m., NBC-TV, and then as the 
| subject of a Biography in Sound on 
December 18, NBC-Radio, 8:35 p.m. 


» Longhair music seems to be having 
a field day just now on the networks. 
Ed Sullivan has signed a contract with 


| Rudolf Bing, general manager of the 
| Metropolitan Opera, 
| fully staged scenes from five famous 


to present five 


operas. On December 9th, The Ed Sul- 
will 


uled its second annual “Festival of 
Music” as the Producers’ Showcase of- 
8:00 p.m. 
There will be a full 90 minutes of top- 
flight music: Artur Rubenstein playing 
several piano numbers; Marian Ander- 
son presenting a collection of songs; 
Andres Segovia playing classical guitar 
a full act from the opera, 


for 
another of his one-man shows. Like its 
successful TV predecessor of last June, 
Victor Borge’s Comedy in Music will 
follow the format of his Broadway show 
that had a record run of 849 perform- 


| ances. 
| >» Car buffs will be happy to learn that 
| the 


“National Automobile Show,” a 


special one-hour “live” remote broad- 


| cast representing a combined industry 
| showing of all 1957 American automo- 
| bile models produced by the country’s 
| five major manufacturers, 

CBS-TV, Sunday, December 9, from 


will go on 


the New York Coliseum, 5:00 p.m. 
This is the first time the event will be 


| televised, as well as the first TV broad- 


vast from New York's ‘new Coliseum. 
Using as its theme “America on the 
Move,” the program will show what 
technically and artistically, in 


the | 





the latest production-line passenger 
cars of American Motors, the Chrysler 
Corp., Ford Motors, General Motors, 
and Studebaker-Packard. New safety 
devices, an automatic convertible steel 
top, jet fuel injection engines, and the 
newly adapted small wheels are among 
the topics té be examined. 

When the NBC network celebrates 
its 30th anniversary during the week 
of December 12, Dave Garroway’s 
Today show will tell how. the NBC 
news and sports departments have 
grown through the past three decades. 
For once, Jack Lescoulie won't have to 
be making “Fearless Forecasts”; he 
can be looking backward! It will help 
his average. Today originates weekdays 
from New York, 7:00 a.m. 

If you’re a Magoo cartoon fan, there 
is a new program on CBS-TV that will 
interest you—The Boing Boing Show, 
starting December 16, 5:30 p.m. You 
will remember the host’s (Gerald Mc- 
Boing Boing) special problem: whereas 
most children at age two are learning 
to talk, Gerald simply started making 
neculiar noises—like “boing-boing.” 


CHRISTMAS-STOCKING 
SURPRISE — WHOLESOME 
SUN-MAID RAISINS! 


packages just right for between meal snacks! 
NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 








Made From Your 

GRADUATION PORTRAIT 

or any Photo or Negative 
Beautiful satin-texture prints on 
double-weight paper. Send us 
your phote or negative with one 
dollar, We return prints promptly 
with original picture unhermed. 


A ne 1 -size 10 picture acetate album is 
yours FREE with each order of . 

50 for $2.00 from one pose of 
KLEER-VUE FILM SERVICE 
BOX 6364S, PHILA. 39, PENNA. 
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i“ '\“'" Good. 
Save your money 


Wi" i"'“"Tops, don’t miss. 
“Fair 


Ai“ A AROUND THE WORLD IN 
80 DAYS. (Todd-AO. Produced by 
Michael Todd. Directed by Michael 


Anderson.) 


More than 80 years have passed since 
lules Verne the adventure tale 
on which this gay, lavish, star-studded 
movie is based. Producer Mike Todd 
has kept close to the period, the spirit, 
ind the events of the novel. 

Phineas Fogg (David Niven) makes a 
et with his fellow members of a stuffy 
London club that he can make his 
remarkable trip within the stipulated 
With the Mexican comedian, Can- 


wrote 


time. 

tinflas. as his valet, he sets out on his 
travels—by train, boat, balloon, by ele- 
phant in India, by Chinese junk to 


Japan, and scootingacross the American 
in ingenious sailmobile. Al- 


prairies i 
ways hot on their trail is Mr. Fix 
Robert Newton), a detective who sus- 
sects that Fogg has made off with 


everal thousand pounds from the Bank 
f England 


Punctuating the film are beautiful 
iews of the far corners of the world 
nd “cameo” appearances by such stars 
; Charles Boyer, Ronald Colman, Noel 


Coward, Marlene Dietrich; dancer José | 


Greco Be atrice Lillie, George Raft, Gil- 
bert Roland, Frank Sinatra, and Red 
Skelton—some 50 in all. Edward R. 
Murrow contributes a thoughtful pro- 


logue about our shrinking planet, the 
nly serious moments in this whole long, 


hilarious film. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi“ i“ i“Tops, don’t miss. i" '“ Good. 
Mi Fair “Save your money. 
Drama D Comer (C):  Musieal—(M); Docu 
¥ Animated Cartoon—(A); Westerr—(W). 
“WF riendly Persuasion (D); The Ten 


Commandments (D); War and Peace (D); 
Lust for Life (D); Moby Dick (D); Giant 
D): The King and I (M); Carousel (M); 


Oklahoma! (M); The Solid Gold Cadillac 
C): Secrets of the Reef (Y); Wee Geor- 
lic oF 

“The Silent World (Y¥Y); The Best 

lhings in Life Are Free (M); Toward the 
nknown (D); The Mountain (D); 
gabond King (M); Seven Wonders of 
he World (Y); High Society (M); The 


Phantom Horse (D); The Brave One (D). 
“The Ambassador's Daughter (C); Edge 
of Hell (D); The Opposite Sex (M); These 
Wilder Years (D). 

“The First Traveling Saleslady (M). 
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ak Walker took a shower... 


then he used Vitalis 





Football’s all-time great, Doak Walker, likes the way Vitalis tackles dried-out hair. 


New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


After exposure to water, wind or 
steam heat, Vitalis restores hair’s 
normal moisture balance better than 
leading cream or oil tonics. It makes 
even thick, unruly hair easy.to man- 
age. Yet you never have an “oil slick” 





look, because Vitalis contains V-7, 
the greaseless grooming discovery. 
Try new Vitalis— you'll like it. 


VITALIS” HAIR TONIC WITH V-7. 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL -MYERS 
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Save the 
Christmas 
fun with 
flash 





Sylvania Flashbulbs 


in the colorful new gift packages! 


Famous Press 25's by Sylvania. 
The all-purpose bulbs give the right 
light. for almost “any shot. Two 
packs (24 bulbs) in a gay gift pack- 
age. Also available: Press 25B’s for 
outdoor color film. 


Sensational new M-2's. Tiniest, 
handiest flashbulbs ever made. Give 
enough light for shots at fifteen 
feet! Package contains two regular 
packs (24 bulbs). For outdoor color 
film, get Sylvania M-2B. 


SYLVANIA— outselis all other flashbulbs 





Be 
. “Ball Point Happy!” 
ERASE YOUR WRITING 
IN BALL POINT 
PENS & 
PENCILS! 


@ Weldon Roberts Eraser No. 38 Ball 
Point does the trick—cleanly, quick 
ly. The secret: This eraser is made of 
rubber of special texture. Attractive 
green color Handy-dandy, elliptic 
shape that conveniently fits 
fingers. 

@ ASK YOUR STATIONER for Weldon 
Roberts Eraser No. 38 Ball Point 
and other Weldon Roberts 
shapes and textures especially made 
for art, typing and general use 


your 


Eraser 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO 
365 Sixth Avenue, Newark 7, N.J 
World's Foremost Eraser Specialists 


a cnuiiiinaee 
Enon 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 





hi A COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


EXPLORE THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE 
Send today for the exciting “WONDERS OF SCIENCE” 
book. it’s free. . and gives you complete details on 
how to enter CHEMCRAFT $1000 Scholarship contest 
Free books are also available at your nearest toy 
counter. You'll find all the fascinating chemistry sets 
and microscope outfits there, too. Show them to your 
family and they'll want you to get started on a real 
science career with a Porter Chemecraft outfit 


FREE SCIENCE BOOK 


The Porter Chemical Co. 
Dept. L Hagerstown, Maryland 
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PRO TT FOR CHEER 
LEADERS, MAJORETTES! 


Send today for free catalog of professions! model, 
perfectly balanced twirting batons. Triple-chrome- 

shafts with star, or spiral chasing. Rhine- 
stone studded ball, black ball models. Lighted, 
twin-beacon models No obligation, send today? 


TEACHERS. Write for special discount prices for 
classes of 6 or more. No Park Hil 


SUPPLY CO., Box 341-P, Oak Park, Wil. 








By TONY SIMON 


Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


ANTARCTIC COVERS: More than 
250,000 covers from U. S. stamp fans 
are on their way by ship to Operation 
DeepFreeze II. This is the name of a 
U. S. expedition in Antarctica, The 
covers will be postmarked at Little 
America and other U. S. bases. Next 
spring the covers are expected to be 
shipped back to the U. S. and mailed 
to their owners. 

Last year more than 500,000 covers 
were sent to Antarctica during Opera- 
tion DeepFreeze I. The Navy reports 
that the first batch of the 1955 covers 
were shipped to the U. S. recently and 
are now in the mails. One reason for 
the delay: the Navy was shorthanded 
in Antarctica and couldn't postmark all 
the covers this fall. 


23% BILLION STAMPS: That’s how 
many postage stamps Americans use in 
a year, reports U. S. Postmaster-General 
Arthur E. Summerfield. This represents 
more than 300 pounds of mail a year 
for every American. U. S. postal work- 
ers handle 56 billion pieces of mail a 
year. Most of the mail is canceled on 
postage meter fhachines. 


RUSSIA HONORS FRANKLIN: 
Russia issued the stamp below in trib- 
ute to the 250th anniversary this year 


| of Benjamin Franklin’s birth. Under a 


portrait of Franklin are these words: 
“Great American Social Leader and 
Scientist B. Franklin 1706-1790.” Shown 
on the stamp are a flash of lightning 
and a Leyden jar, symbols of Frank- 
lin’s electricity experiments. Franklin 
proved that lightning is electricity. Last 
month France and Cuba also issued 
stamps honoring Franklin’s birth and 
his many contributions to mankind. 


+ ™ INS photo 
Russia’s stamp honoring Franklin 


WALLET 


25 PHOTOS 


vst sen ary size gre 

photo, or i 

with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone® |. 

wallet photos. Each 2%4x3% // 

inch photo is made on 
i silk finish. portrait 

We pay postage 

ond return eriginal. Money, 

back _Svarantes, 60 py 

$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 


BEAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 ; 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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carefully before Salen for or 

" . . “app 4, f? stamp 
will send you in addition to any free 
stamps you pay for in advance, a 
stamps known as  Samdiveenten = Eoch of these “ 
roval” stamps has @ price clearly marked. 

cep any of the “approval” stamps y 

for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp 

to write your name and address 

on the upper left-hand corner 

you do not intend to buy any 
stamps return them [Fea 
write your name and address in 
corner of the envelope in which 
stamps. If you are a beginner in 
you should ask your parents’ 

ing for stamps. If any reader feels 
dealer who woe: on this page 
up to the terms as adv 
bees |e eer ee 
weeks an answer. me 
appeal to = Executive Editor of cee i 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. 
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BRITISH COLONY 
PERS ees stance 
All different from Britain's farflung t 
colomal empire Catalog value $2.50 
FREE STAMP MaGaziNe Approvals 
Send 10c for handling. Act now! 
NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
St. Catharines 722, Ont.. Canada 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 


Lucludes _— . Barly United States 
— Animals oa = — 
Cronies — “High Value pag es 
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White 


Just the Same 


Father: “Rernember, my sun, a fool 
nd his money are soon parted,” 

Son: “I know, Father, but I want to 
wank you for parting with it just the 


ime, 
Auburn Plainsman 


Executive Lesson 


seldom told incident concerning 
Coolidge supports the theory 
iat his taciturnity was deliberate and 
emeditated. Shortly after his inaugu- 
Governor Allen, his successor as 
Massachusetts. governing 
ody, visited President Coolidge at the 
House. 

‘Look,” he said, “there’s just one 
hing I'd like to know: When I was 
our lieutenant-governor i watched you, 
finish your. work and 


ilvin 


ation, 


ead of the 


after day, 


leave your desk by five every afternoon. 


have precisely the same duties—and 
be darned if I can clear things 
nine or ten at night. 
n’t figure Cal. Can you?” 
Coolidge almost let a smile break 
You,” he “talk back.” 


Wall Street Journal 


vay before 


f it out, 


ough said, 


Budget Session 
treasured by Washington 


correspondents concerns* a 
called to explain the 


A story 
ewspaper 


res f nference 


annual budget. In the exceedingly com- 


plicated 


discrepancy ol 


; 


offered by the 
experts, there developed a 
about fifteen billion dol- 
two tables. 
revealed that some 
dollars of the dis- 
cy could be accounted for by 
he fact that two different comparisons 
This failed to 
reporter who 
about the other 


exposition 


" 
reasur©ry 


; betweer 
Investigation 
en billion 


id been employed. 
tis! one inquisitive 
lemanded But what 
llion dollars? 
My 
idget 
» vou want 


retorted one of the 
experts in injured tones. “What 
us to do—explain it down 
» the last penny?” 


goodness! 


Quote 


51 


Dumb Waiter 


Two businessmen were having hinch 
at Lindy’s. One ordered chicken noodle 
soup and the other ordered borscht. 
When the waiter returned, he brought 
the chicken noodle soup. But he placed 
a bowl of potato soup before the man 
who had ordered the borscht. . “The 
kitchen is all out of borscht,” he apolo- 
gized, “but just taste this potato soup. 
It’s terrific!” 

The man tasted “It’s out of this 
world!” he exclaimed delightedly. 

His friend pushed his chicken noodle 
soup away. “Why,” he demanded, 
“didn’t you bring me some of that po- 
tato soup, too, if it’s so wonderful?” 

“Sir!” said the waiter loftily, “did you 


order borscht?” 
Pageant 


Educationa! TV 


Man at the door: “Tell me, sir, has 
looking at television helped you in any 
practical way?” 

Father: “Well, yes, it has trained my 
eyes to focus at several feet.” 

Man at the door: “So?” 

Father: “It’s most useful for spotting 
weeds in the lawn.” 


Wood Wind 


Just the Thing 


A little girl walked into a bookstore 
and said: 

“I want to buy that book in the win- 
dow called, How to Captivate Men.” 

The man looked dubiously at the 
child. “That's not the sort of book for 
you,” he said. “What do you want it 
for?” 

“I want to give it to my daddy for 
his birthday.” 

“But surely there 
other books he would 
said the clerk. 

“No, I know he'd like that one. You 
see, he’s a policeman.” 


are hundreds of 
rather have,” 
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"Whol believe / was 
ever embarrassed 
by Pimples /* 


mf 





New! BERET S ecaaion 


‘STARVES” 
BLEMISHES 


SKIN-COLORED . . . hides pimples while It works. 


At last! Science discovers a new-type medi- 
cation especially for pimples, that really 
works. In skin specialists’ tests on 202 
patients, 9 out of every 10 cases were 
ere gen cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL. 


CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 
TO MAKE PIMPLES DISAPPEAR 





1. PENETRATES PIMPLES . . . kera- 
tolytic action softens and dissolves 
affected skin tissuc 

medication to penetrate 


> x re 


ae 26s 


permits 
down into 
any infected area. 
2. ISOLATES PIMPLES 
action of this new type medication 








. anuscpuiic 


stops growth of bacteria that can 


cause and spread punples 
’ 


3. ‘STARVES’ PIMPLES 


dry-up 








CLEAR- 
asit’s famous action 
‘starves’ pimples because it helps 


to remove the oils that punples 














“feed” on 


SKIN CREAMS CAN ‘FEED’ PIMPLES 
CLEARASIL “STARVES' THEM 


Oil in pores helps pimples grow and thrive 
skin creams can actually ‘feed 
oil-absorbing medication ... cL 
this oil, ‘starves’ punples. 


‘FLOATS OUT’ BLACKHEADS 


CLEARASIL’s penetrating medical action softens and 
loosens blackheads from underneath, so they ‘toa: 
out’ with normal washing. So why suffer the misery 
of pimples or blackheads! cLearasu is guaranteed 
to work for you, as in doctors’ tests, or money back. 


Only 69¢ at all drug counters (economy size 98*). 


* Clearast! 


So only 
punples. Only an 


ARASIL, helps dry up 








Largest-Selling Pimple i 
Medication in America (including Canada) 





More.driving tips for teen-agers 


Trailing much too closely, second driver risks pile- 
up if first driver jams on his brakes. 


RIGHT! 


Second driver plays safe with proper margin of safety 


between cars. 


Oldsmobile Test Driver Bill Bates suggests: 
“Give yourself plenty of elbow room” 


“Sure makes me happy to know that more and more 
schoajs are going in for driver-training courses,” says 
Oldsmobile Test Driver Bill Bates. 

“To my way of thinking, one of-the biggest things that 
driver training can teach folks is the need for allowing 
plenty of elbow room between cars on the highway. 


“Here at the General Motors Proving Ground, driving 
cars day and night in all kinds of weather, we certainly 
don’t take needless chances. 

“But out on the public road you see so many drivers 
latching right on to the car ahead. 

“We've all heard such folks say there’s no need for 
worry—they can stop on a dime. There’s no such thing, 
believe me. 

“Tt takes about 190 feet to stop a car that’s rolling at 
50 miles per hour—with all conditions perfect. How 
many dimes would that make? 

“Best rule of thumb to remember is this: Allow at least 
one car length for every 10 m.p.h. of car speed. Cruising 


at 40, stay 4 car lengths to the rear. Then, if the fellow 
up ahead suddenly turns into a driveway or comes to 
a screeching stop, you'll have plenty margin of safety. 
“Make safety a habit and you’ll be able to relax and 
enjoy your car—without all the tension that spoils it 
for unskilled drivers and show-offs. 

“Your passengers and the other folks on the road will 
thank you for it, too.” - 


This series of driver-training hints is presented 
in the interest of 
national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK * CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 














Two of top winners in Edison Mass Media Awards: ABC's Disneyland, best chil- 
dren’s TV program, and Warners‘ Moby Dick, best film “serving national in- 
terest.’ At left, Fess Parker as Davy Crockett. At right, Gregory Peck as Ahab. 


Mass Media Awards 


Three motion pictures, three televi- 
sion programs, and two radio programs 
were singled out for honors this week 
by the Thomas Alva Edison Founda- 
tion. The awards were given for help- 
ing mass media to become “a source of 
inspiration and guidance to the youth 
of America.” The winners: 

Moby Dick (Warner Brothers), “best 
film serving the national interest”; The 
Great Locomotive Chase (Disney), 
“best children’s film”; Wide Wide 
World (NBC), “television program best 
portraying America”; CBS Radio Work- 
shop (CBS), “radio program best por- 
traying America”; Disneyland (ABC), 
“best children’s television program”; No 
School Today (ABC), “best children’s 
radio program”; On the Threshold of 
Space (20th Century Fox), “best sci- 
ence film for youth”; and Adventures in 
Science (CBS), “best science radio pro- 
gram for youth.” 


Decisions, 1957 


How should the United States com- 
pete with Soviet Russia? Should we 
deal with Red China? What are our 
stakes in the Middle East? Beginning 
next month these questions, among oth- 
ers, will be systematically discussed by 
thousands of teachers, students and 


parents, The discussion program is spon- 
sored by the Foreign Policy Association, 
whose aim is to “foster a constructive 
understanding of world problems and 
the issues of U.S. foreign policy.” 

The association has produced a vari- 
ety of inexpensive source materials 
dealing with the foreign policy problem 
areas. They include fact sheets, bulle- 
tins, and annotated bibliographies. For 
a catalog of FPA publications, write to 
FPA, 345 E. 46th St., N.Y.C. 17. 


Revised Curriculum 


The Houston (Texas) Public Schools 
have made major revisions in the high 
school program starting this. year. 
Among the changes: 

1. Four years of English required in- 
stead of three. (This may be met by 
either the standard 12th grade English 
course, journalism, public speaking, or 
dramatics. ) 

2. Four lines of study have been 
established: academic, practical and 
fine arts, business, and vocational. The 
system of majors and minors is retained, 
the number of free electives reduced. 

8. A “clincher” course in arithmetic 
will be required of al] 12th graders who 
need it. (This will be determined by 
an arithmetic test. ) 

4, Nineteen units required for gradu- 
ation, instead of 18. 


. Morris 


Higher Education 


Despite the fact that Uncle Sam shells 
out a billion dollars a year for higher 
education, there is no overall U.S. pol- 
icy regarding “education beyond the 
high school,” a special Presidential 
committee reports. 

The President’s Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School, in its 
interim report, says that such a policy 
should be formulated “with regard to 
the broader needs of the whole society 
before crash programs to assist any one 
occupational group . . . are established.” 
(The. committee refers to special pro- 
grams for scientists and engineers. ) 

Other “preliminary conclusions” 
reached by the committee, headed by 
Devereux C. Josephs: 
>“This country will never tolerate the 
nurturing of an educational elite. We 
must never have a system that provides 
education beyond the high school just 
for those capable of being trained for 
the professions and specialized work.” 
The future education needs of our so- 
ciety will “outrun the present or planned 
capacity of existing colleges and uni- 
versities. ...” 

The education needs of the oncoming 
millions “with varying capacities and in- 
terests will call for a broader range of 
educational opportunities, and less rigid 
time requirements.” 

> Additional financial support will have 
to be provided. 

Five regional meetings will be held 
on the problems of higher education 
during the first six months of 1957. The 
regions are: New England, Mid-Atlan- 
tic, Southern, Western, and “Mid- 
Section” of the U.S. At present, there 
are “no funds and no plans” for either a 
National White House Conference or 
state conferences. 


Gifted Students 


How can a teacher identify the stu- 
dent gifted in science and mathematics? 
Meister, principal of Bronx 
(N.Y.) High School of Science, last 
month listed some of the identifying 
characteristics at the 2lst annual con- 
ference of the Educational Records Bu- 
reau and the American Council on 
Education. This year’s conference theme 
was “Vital Issues in Education.” 

Meister’s version of the gifted stu- 





2-T 
dent: 1. A rapid learner but not neces- 
sarily a genius. 2. A ser 
of and responde r to environmental stim- 
uli. 3. Reacts 
teachers and teaching. 4 
strange mixture of ide 
a prolific reader f 
ture, good, bad 
Capable of long-co1 
given task. 7. Is curious, has 
dexterity, can think 
spot incongruities 
At the same conferences 
Rast, Westport (Com 
tendent, estimated 
teacher shortage at 200,000. Last 
it was 140,000. 
William Benton, ch 
clopaedia Britannica, called for 100,000 
four-year college scholarships to be 
awarded annually by the Federal gov- 
ernment. An additional 20,000 graduate 
fellowships would be “with 
emphasis on prospective teachers.” 
Benjamin F. Wright, president of 
Smith College, deplored the “Ph.D. 
stretchout.” Said Wright: Ten or 15 
years is much too long for a candidate 
to acquire “The long 
drawn-out process of acquiring the de- 
gree inevitably postpones the time when 
the young scholar might be developing 
his ideas... .” 


sitive receptol 
gainst ped strian 
Exhibits a 
ilism and realism. 
ill kinds of litera- 

indifferent 6. 
itinued effort it a 
manual 
quantitatively can 
1 inconsistent ies 
Gerhardt E. 
school superin 
the current U.S 


year 


uirman of Ency- 


awarded 


his doctorate. 
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Love and Marriage 


Should teen-age high school students 
go steady? Not according to Msgr. 
Joseph McGlinchey, pastor of Lynn 
(Mass.) St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church. As principal of St. Mary’s High 
School, he recently cracked down 
on “steady” dating on four grounds. 
They are: 

1. It creates distractions to study. 2. 
It often leads to marriages between im- 
mature couples.,3. It sometimes leads to 
“forced marriages.” 4. It places the of- 
fenders in danger of “committing serious 
sins.” 

From now on, students at St. Mary’s 
who “go steady” will not be allowed to 
hold office in any student organization, 
or hold any position of leadership or of 
honor in St. Mary's Boys’ or St. Mary’s 
Girls’ High School. 


Nearly eight out of ten public school 
superintendents permit high 
school students to remain in school after 
they are married, according to a poll 
conducted by The Nation’s Schools. 

Seventy-eight per cent would allow 
both husband remain in 
school; five per cent would allow only 


would 


and wife to 


COLLEGES * UNIVERSITIES 


Plan NOW to participate in 
Audio Devices 


$16,000 


EDUCATIONAL AWARDS 


72 awards totaling over $16,000 
worth of Sound Recording 
Equipment and tape or discs will 
be donated by Audio Devices,Inc. 


ERE’S A once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 

for any high school or college that 
wishes to expand its recording facilities or 
to start a new sound recording program. 
First award, in each of two classifications, 
will be $2,000 worth of tape or disc re- 
cording equipment, plus $500 worth of 
tape and/or discs, plus a bonus of $250 
worth of tape or discs for Distributor en- 
dorsement of entry blank. These and 70 
other valuable equipment and tape or disc 


awards will be donated by Audio Devices, 
Inc., to the schools which, in the opinion of 
qualified judges, plan to make the most ef- 
fective and beneficial use of the recording 
facilities offered. You can select your own 
recording equipment, as well as the types of 
Audiotape or Audiodiscs that best meet 
your requirements. There’s nothing to buy— 
no strings attached. 

For complete details and official entry 
blank, see your Audiotape Distributor. . . 
or write to Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


the husband and one and one-half per 
cent only the wife. Only 15.5 per cent 
would bar both from classes. 

As for pregnancy, 91 per cent of ad- 
ministrators would suspend pregnant 
wives temporarily. 


Kilpatrick at 85 

William H. Kilpatrick, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, often called 
the “father of progressive education,” 
celebrated his 85th birthday last month. 
A Scholastic Teacher reporter visited 
him and asked his views on current ed- 
ucational issues. Here are some of them: 

On character buil’’*ng: Education is 
concemed with all-round character. 
The only way to build character is by 
teaching behavior inwardly and out- 
wardly. That means the school must be 
the place where “behaving is the con- 
tent.” Teachers must see to it that be- 
having—all ‘round behaving—leads into 
areas of thought and attitude and action 
that help to constitute desirable life. 

On European education: In nearly 
all European universities and schools, 
teachers emphasize subject matter but 
disregard character building. Take the 
French. They have the best examina- 

(Continued on Page 4-T) 





Here's the Book 
You've Been Waiting For 


“how to make ; 
good tape recordings 


This completely new handbook of tape 
recording contains up-to-the-minute 
information of interest and real prac- 
tical value to every tape recordist. 
Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, charts and diagrams, it con- 
tains 150 pages of valuable information 
on all phases of modern tape record- 
ing. The author, Mr. C. J. LeBel, is 
one of the country’s foremost authori- 
ties on sound recording. 

Available in deluxe cloth-bound edi- 
tion at $2.50, or paper-bound edition 
at $1.50. Get a copy from your Audio- 
tape distributor or send check or 
money order direct to Audio Devices, 
Inc., + Madison Avenue, New York 





AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. ¥. 





Aa TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


y, & BORROW ‘100”,.°600% 
By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | fecey ers ext riina 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, you E 20 

to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for weed: 

you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 100° s 675 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 


tres d worn 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
SIGNATURE ONLY ins plain cavelope and te 600° 37%8 
e . transaction is completely 
. Teacher loans are made on signature only —no co- confidential and private 
pone esse endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
erty. . . s } : 
personal property are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
ec - “ short Application and Note below. That's all you have 
future cornings, Payments budgeted to Rt'your income, 0.40. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
uture ' yments budgeted to fit your income. 7 4 , er ae Or Y Pengeenss 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We rman es ser od ‘ sae bn Fo wal = 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization 18 icensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 





























® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 


tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Company 
an extra service of special value to teachers a 50 Y. of Servi 


offered by State Finance Company. 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


PRIVATE 
® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. G-151 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


| PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


7=*"=== FOR $1000 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! -~------""" 


To State Finance Company, Dept. G-151 The following are all the debts that I have: 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount | Paying 
Please accept my application for @ loan. It is understood that after the loan is IStill Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing Adéress 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge | < 
or cost whatsoever . ee 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your ia | ; Satennieiiipanilie 

(inelude present balance, if any) $... payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?_____ FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 

Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files 

Age per month an? OE CO CE eninwictinneeeeen | 





Name of Relative......... (Relationship) 
Name and address 
of school you teach... a ee SaaS ie oe : ; State Oceus 





How long witt Previous 
present employer.. Jcttinemimes annie SER PuRens..... Name of Relative......... ht ne eS x (Relationship) 





Husband or wife's Salary anna . 
employment Se I I noel cee aeniaienes Street Occup 
To whom are payments on Name of Relative.......... aan . (Relationship) 
auto made’ (Name) Say = = (inatrilitalintealnbecaeaag ae 
Street i meetniailin a ait a Occup 
Bank you deal with (Name) mannan aera sacedbaaartiprnmpdnlnetemename 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ Riciuneias Name of Relative.......____ io (Relationship) 
What security on bank loan? . . — < —— Street . Town... " State Occup 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
. if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent 
$ to (Name)... wees Ol} = 


Street 


Sign Full 
Address 


Pay rent or real estate : Se 
payment to? (Name) Town... a 2S Name Here 
Purpose of loan Town “a ———————-——- County State 





| 1st pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pm. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 


Amt. 
NOTE f loan | li Mo. pmts B iste | the unpaid principal and int. | Date 





3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
Agreed rate \oeeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable 
jin excess of $300 and 4% of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
of interest. (paid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
lays actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska 
in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
f principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the andersigned. 
" cated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 


date for the final payment. 

NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED ginnatoens b> 

DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 

ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


Payment 
as ove int 











(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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| tions in the world. But they don’t know 
| how to behave. Look how they run 
their government 

On teaching problems then and now: 
Fifty years ago, the teacher was con- 
cerned with “How can I keep these 
children quiet and make them study so 
they'll learn?” Now ask, “Are we 
| building intelligent, self-directing chil- 
dren? Are they learning to think in- 
dependently? Learning constructively? 
Learning responsibility for the common 


we 


| good?” 

On educational television: It can’t be 
done. It’s just a false dream. The busi- 
ness of teaching is to develop each child 
as an individual. Television is adapted 
only for teaching subject matter, not for 
building character. There should be ac- 
cessible to teachers good radio and tele- 

| vision programs that they may use as 
enrichment in connection with their 
teaching. But the idea that TV can take 
in 1,000 pupils? No! There is also a 
danger of developing stereotyped per- 
sonalities. with television. 

| Ona curriculum for teachers’ colleges: 
| Dr. Kilpatrick would like to see a four- 
year college program in which students 
| would spend mornings observing class- 
'room teachers in action. They would 
spend afternoons discussing with these 
teachers what they did with their pupils 
|and why. Professors of child develop- 
| ment, psychology, and education would 
also question the teachers, so the col- 
lege student would gain a knowledge of 
these subjects. The student would be 
allowed, little by little, to help the 
teacher as an aide, perhaps by assisting 
slow students. By the time he grad- 
uated, the prospective teacher would 
have learned by doing 


. . 
Science Education 

There were as many different ideas 
on what’s to be done with U.S. science 
education as there were participants at 
the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation In- 
stitute last month in Glenmont, N.]. 
The theme of the conference: “Strength- 
ening Science Education for Youth and 
Industry.” 

Some of the participants and some of 
their ideas: 

Rear Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, 
head of the U.S. atomic submarine pro- 
gram: Industry, labor, and the educa- 
tional foundations should set up a series 
of 25 free secondary academic schools. 
Teachers “whose qualifications place 
less emphasis on training in teaching 
methods and more on graduate study in 
their field” would teach talented youths 
in these schools. 

Morris Meister, Bronx 
School of Science principal: 


N.Y.) High 


Parents 


should surround the child at home with 
books and with opportunities for exper- 
imental and scientific activities. 

John R. Dunning, dean of the Colum- 
bia Univ. School of Engineering: The 
high school single salary schedule 
should be changed. 


AFT Tenure Report 


Thirty-six of the 48 states now have 
tenure laws for teachers, the American 
Federation of Teachers reports. In a 
nation-wide survey, AFT vice-president 
Charles E. Boyer of Minneapolis found 
that 28 states have tenure laws covering 
all teachers, while eight cover teachers 
“in the larger centers only.” 

On the other side of the ledger, the 
AFT found 12 states without tenure, 
ten of which permit contracts up to five 
years. 

Of the states with tenure: five have 
laws covering teachers “subject to a 
referendum or at the discretion of the 
school board”; ten have tenure “limited 
to a definite number of years or ceasing 
at a fixed age or at the discretion of the 
school board”; and five “permit so much 
discretionary authority on the part of 
the board as to virtually nullify tenure.” 


Safety Education 


With automobile registration ex- 
pected to hit a record 65,000,000 this 
year, state and city education depart- 
ments are being urged to set up in- 
school driver education and safety edu- 
cation programs. 

At the Univ. of Illinois, A. E. Florio 
estimated that if for the next 40 years 
every state high school student could 
take driver education courses, it would 
cost less than half of what highway ac- 
cidents cost Illinois in one year. 

Colorado’s Governor called a Teen- 
Age Safety Conference last month for 
high school students. The teen-agers 
discussed ways of participating more 
effectively in a safety program to re- 
duce deaths, injury and property dam- 
age on the state’s highways. 

In New York, the Board of Education 
was urged by the Safety Institute for 
Parents and Teachers to set up a Bu- 
reau of Safety Education in the school 
system. 

In Washington, D.C., the National 
Education Association has appointed a 
provisional committee to form a national 
association of driver and safety educa- 
tors in schools. 


In Brief 


Author John Hersey, who is prepar- 
ing a study of the gifted child for the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, is also writing a novel on the sub- 
ject. Alfred Knopf plans to publish it. 





The Toledo (Ohio) Blade’s educa- 
tion writer, Melvin Hayes, has joined 
the U.S. Office of Education as a fea- 
ture writer. 


Des Moines (lowa) Education Asso- 
ciation finds that most teachers need 
more time during the school day for 
planning. Teachers feel that too much 
time is taken up by clerical work. 


Don’t Miss... 

Reading in the High School, by Leo 
C. Fay. New booklet in the “What Re- 
search Says to the Teacher” series pub- 
lished by the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. Write NEA, 1201 16th S. 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. (25 cents). 

Special Days, Weeks and Months, 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Booklet lists holidays, anniversaries, 
ind special weeks coming up in 1957. 
Write Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington 6, D.C. (50 cents). 

Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades, published by the American Li- 
brary Association. Book’s function is to 
provide a small or newly established 
school library with a reliable selective 
list of about 1,000 titles balanced in 
each subject area. American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron St. Chicago 
11, Ill. (Paper bound, $2.00.) 


CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 
Next week, Scholastic Teacher will 
devote its news pages to coverage of 
the conventions of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies and National 
Council of Teachers of English. 





Teacher on Wheels, by Bernard S. 

Shore in “The School Executive” 
Nov.). Shore tells of an unusual school 

program in New York State, in which 
one teaching specialist is used by as 
many as half a dozen small school dis- 
tricts. Specialties include art, music, 
guidance, psychology, and reading. 

The President and the Press, by 
Douglas Cater in the Sept. “Annals” of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences. A well-written and fact- 
packed account of the role of the Amer- 
ican press in influencing U.S. policy. 

The A-V Approach to Reading, by 
Stanley Stahl, Jr. in Sept. “Educational 
Screen and A-V Guide.” How films, 
filmstrips, slides, recordings, and other 
non-book teaching materials help de- 
velop reading skills. In the same issue, 
Closed Circuit TV, by Philip Lewis. A 
simple description, with diagrams, of a 
complicated subject. 

Science in Your Future, General 
Electric’s 16-page color comic insert in 
this week’s Senior Scholastic, Junior 
Scholastic, World Week, and Practical 
English. 


| Odds are, though, that there’s talent in your 


Have you a classroom of 
GENIUSES? 





The odds are 9,999,999 to 1 that you don’t. 


classroom—lots of students who like to write 
stories or essays or poems. Often they’re just 
waiting for a little extra encouragement. 
That’s the purpose of the 1957 Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards. . . 


* to encourage all junior and senior 
high school students to write 


* to provide awards for student 
writing achievement 


* te give talented young people 
a chance to have 
their work published 


Closing date for the 1957 Awards, 
sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., 
is March 1, 1957. 

Write now for your free rules booklet. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


33 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, New York 

Please send me your free rules booklet for the 1957 Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards. (This booklet contains the rules for 
both the Senior and Junior Divisions.) 
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School Address 
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Lesson Plan for General Electric’s 
Your Future 


SCIENCE in 


Aims 

To acquaint the youth of America 
with the rapid advances of science and 
engineering in producing consumer 
goods and in making America strong; 
to survey the many opportunities for 
careers in science and engineering. 


Note to Teachers 


This unit will have 
girls as well as boys. Most girls do not 
realize that attractive careers in science 
are open to them—both high school and 
college graduates. In fact, industry 
could use an additional 5,000 to 10,000 
young women chemists and 
physicists—yearly. In addition, there are 
many engineering assistant jobs for girls. 

It is also important to remember that 
careers in science and engineering 
should be considered carefully by junior 
high school students so that they will 
elect the right courses in math and 
science in high school if they decide 
to pursue such careers. 


strong appeal to 


scientists 


Things to Do 


l. Read and discuss “Science in Your 
Future.” If you like, niount each page 
on cardboard and project it on your 
opaque projector to make for 
ease and interest. Use the “Guide Ques 
tions” below for discussion. 

2. Ask a student committee to make 
a “Science Wordbook” on the _ black- 
board, using the following words from 
the science insert. Discuss the meaning 
of each word and practic ach 
in sentences. Then each student makes 
his own Wordbook for his notebook. 
The words: pitchblende, radium. physi 
cist, transformer, apparatus, voltage, 
phosphors, fluorescent, amplify 
mers, plastic, molecule, synchrotron, 
nuclear, electron, irradiate, metallurgy, 
atom, ceramics, extrusion, molybdenum, 
vacuum, alloy, titanium, 
computing, missile, silicon, 
hydraulic, and carbonaceous. 

8. Appoint a committee to make a 
study of careers in science and engi- 
neering. After the committee has read 
the material in “Science in Your Fu- 
ture,” it should continue its study by 
reading pamphlets and magazine arti 
cles on careers in chemistry, physics, 
engineering, etc. If possible, the com 
mittee should interview local scientists 
for firsthand information. The class re- 
port may be given in the form of a 
round-table discussion by the commit- 
tee. A written report would be valuable 


reading 


uSsINg 


poly- 


supersonic, 


transistor, 


for study by those students -vith ability 
and interest in these fields. One com- 
mittee member should report on re 
quired high school courses for students 
planning to take college courses in sci- 
ence and engineering. Another commit- 
tee member might investigate scholai 
ship opportunities. 


4. Reports (written or oral) for 
‘men” only: 

a. Profile studies of such “pio- 
neers” as Thomas A. Edison, Walter 
Reed, Benjamin Franklin, James Watt, 
Newton, Fleming, and Herbert Hoover, 
with emphasis on their careers. 

b. Atomic energy—for power for 
electricity, for airplanes, ships, railroad 
engines, submarines, etc., atomic medi- 
cine. 

c. Electronics—the development ot 
the transistor, the future for television, 
radar, ete. 

d. Plastics and their uses 

e. Man-made diamonds 

f. The “wonder drugs” and othe: 
advances in medicine 

g. New developments in plant and 
anima] breeding 

h. New uses tor aluminum, glass, 
and other building materials 

i. New developments in lighting 

electroluminescence 

j. Supersonic flight—jets, rockets, 
and missiles 


5. Reports for girls only: 
a. New, all-electric kitchens 
b. Clothing from man-made fi 


Advertisement 


c. Scientific developments in beau- 
ty preparations 

d. New or improved foods—trozen 
foods, prepared mixes, TV dinners, etc. 
(Many of these foods are developed by 
women who major in chemistry and 
dietetics. ) 

e. Plastics for the home 

6. Appoint a class committee to as- 

sist in planning a classroom visit to: 

a. A plant making electrical ap- 
pliances 

b. An electric power plant 

c. An electric appliance store 

Visit each place in advance in order 

to plan a mimeographed “guide” sheet 
with questions to be answered and fol- 
low-up projects to do. Give students an 
opportunity to study careers by talking 
to scientists, engineers, technicians, of- 
fice workers. and sales people. 


Guide Questions 


What did discoverers such as Ben 
Franklin, Walter Reed, and Mme. Curie 
have in common? (Scientific mind; see 
p. 2.) In what ways are research work- 
ers the pioneers of progress? (p. 5) 
What is industry doing to help research 
scientists? (p. 5) What firm started the 
first industry-sponsored laboratory de- 
voted to basic research in our country? 
(p. 6) What is the difference between 
basic and applied research? What is de- 
velopment? (p. 6) What materials and 
facilities does General Electric furnish 
research scientists? (p. 7) Why are sci- 
entists studying phosphors? (p. 8) Why 
are plastics called versatile materials? 
(p. 9) What are plastics made from? 
(p. 9) What can polymers be made to 
do? (p. 10) How may electron sterili- 
zation help us in our everyday lives? 
(p. 11) What new advances in the mak- 
ing of metals have come from scientific 
research? (p. 12) Why are some metals 
forced through an extrusion press? (p. 
13) How do scientists use titanium? 
(p. 14) How does General Electric 
make diamonds? What are they used 
for? (p. 15) 


Terminal Activities 


1. Appoint a student committee to 
plan a “$64,000 Quiz” show, asking 
questions about “Science in Your Fu- 
ture.” 

2. Send your questions about science 
careers to Vocational Editor, Scholastic 
Vagazines 


Free Classroom Sets 


You do not have to subscribe to 
Scholastic Magazines to receive a free 
classroom set of “Science in Your Fu- 
ture.” Just address a post card, stating 
the number of your students, to: Public 
Relations Services Division, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 1, N.Y 





*& TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 
* 


USING THE TEST RESULTS 


Post the tabulation scores on your 
class bulletin board so that your stu- 
dents can see how they measure up 
igainst students around the country. 
The Test results can be a practical 
guide to your teaching for the remain- 
der of this term. Which areas of social 
studies teaching need most emphasis? 
Cartoon, map and graph reading skills? 
People in the News? Social studies 
vocabulary? Are your students keeping 
up to date with events in the news on 


their own? 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, and Dr. 
Marcolino Gomes Candau, Director 
General of the United Nation’s World 
Health Organization (WHO), are this 
week’s newsmakers. Call the attention 
of your students to the newsmaker 
section when taking up the unit on the 
United Nations, pages 10-14. 


OPEN HOUSE FOR YOUNG 
SCIENTISTS (pp. 16-17) 


What can be done and what some 
industries ate doing to attract American 
teen-agers toward careers in the field 
of science is the theme of the article. 


Things to Do 

1. Call the attention of your class 
to the General Electric insert on pages 
19-34. Science-minded students and 
“prospects,” especially, will find the 
contents of the insert valuable reading. 
Our future scientists come from our 
present classes. 

2. Are students who are planning a 
college career investigating the oppor- 
tunities open to them in the field of 
science? Are they taking the necessary 
courses for college entrance? Suggest 
that they check with their guidance 
teachers and college advisers now. 


UNIT: UNITED NATIONS 
(pp. 10-14) 


Contents 

1. Page 5: Newsmaker sketches of 
Dag Hammarskjold and Dr. Marcolino 
Gomes Candau. 

2. Pages 10-11: A review of the 
record of the U. N. as peacemaker. 
How the Security Council and General 
function in times of world 
The problem of the “veto 


Assembly 
tension. 


powell 


3. Pages 12-14: Two pages of pic- 
tures and a page of text telling about 
the work carried on by several special- 
ized agencies and principal organs of 
the U. N. 

4. Page 38: Workbook on the United 
Nations unit. 


Assignments 
1. Pages 10-11: (1) How many coun- 
tries are members of the U. N.? Se- 


The United Nations AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


curity Council? General Assembly? (2) 
Who are “the Big Five”? (3) In what 
ways can the U. N. act to help keep 
peace? (4) What is the “veto power”? 

2. Pages 5; 12-14: (1) Who is Dag 
Hammarskjold? (2) Summarize the 
purpose of each of- these U. N. bodies 
in a sentence or two for each: FAO; 
WHO; ILO; UNESCO; Trusteeship 
Council; Secretariat; International Court 
of Justice. 





Results of World Week’s 


Contemporary Affairs Test 


How to Interpret the Tables 


World Week publishes here its report 
on results of the Contemporary Affairs 
Test which appeared in the September 
27 issue. 

The two tables on the right give 
statistical measures for interpreting pu- 
pils’ total scores on the test. They are 
based on a total of 4,527 pupil scores 
reported by their teachers. These stu- 
dents were widely distributed through- 
out the U. S., and constitute a sufficient 
sampling to indicate fairly reliable 
trends. 

Table 1 shows the percentage distri- 
bution of pupils making total test scores 
in given intervals (maximum possible 
50) grouped by grade levels. It may be 


interpreted as in the following example: 
Of 9th grade students taking the test, 
1.8 per cent made scores of 46 or over; 
6.9 per cent made scores of 41 to 45; 
and so on for each interval and grade 
level. 

The percentile ratings in Table 2 
have been calculated by grade levels. 
They show, for example, that a Grade 
10 pupil who had 19 items correct on 
the total test did as well as 10 per cent 
of the pupils taking the test. The aver- 
age (50th percentile) pupil in Grade 10 
had_ 31 items correct. A pupil having 36 
or more items correct is in the upper 
fourth (75th percentile) of Grade 10 
pupils. Any Grade 10 pupil who had 41 
or more correct answers on the total 
test is in the upper tenth of his class. 





TABLE 1 


Percentage of Pupils Makina Total Test Scores in Given Intervals by Grade Levels 
(Maximum Possible Score—50) 


Grade in 

School 0-15 
8 5.8% 
9 4.3% 
10 4.9% 
il 3.5% 
12 1.8% 
Total, “4.4% 

All Grades 


16-25 
29.4% 
29.1% 
29.0% 
22.5% 
14.2% 


27.3% 





26-35 
46.5% 
44.8% 
46.1% 
52.1% 
42.1% 


46.0% 


46-50 
5.8% 1.2% 
13.1% 6.9% 1.8% 
15.0% 4.1% 94% 
14.0% 2.4% 
24.2% 3.2° 4.4% 


14.4% 1.2% 1.7% 


36-40 41-45 


11.3% 





TABLE 2 


Percentile Ratings for Total Scores (number of items correct for percentile rating) 


Percentile Grade Grade 
Rating 8 9 
90 39 40 
75 34 35 
50 29 30 
25 22 23 
10 17 18 


Grade Grade Grade 
10 11 12 
41 43 
36 39 
31 34 
24 28 
19 21 


Ps 
to 


io to © 
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Teaching the Unit 
of the U N 


Discussing the 


as a peacemaker calls for background 


the ba kground 
this 


knowledge. What is 
of your students? The 
question should determine your ap- 
proach to teaching unit. If you 
have a filmstrip on the U. N. readily 
available, and the class has time, show 
it to the class for 


of the U. N. 


answer to 


the 


gene! il VEeETVIEW 


A Supervised Study Lesson 

Ask your students to bring their Key 
Issue copies of World Week (October 
18, 1956) to class. On page 31 of that 
issue you will find a full page chart 
of the U. N., its organization and 
functions. Page 30 the 
text information in the unit. Here are 
some study questions to write on the 
blackboard. Students can work with 
both the Key and the unit in 
silent reading to find the answers. 

1. For what purposes was the U. N. 
organized? 

2. How many members are there in 
the U. N.? (Note: The three members 
added this year raise the total to 79.) 

38. About the Security Council: How 
many members does it have? Who are 
the Big Five? What is the veto power? 
How can the veto power block action 
by the Security Council? How can 
the Security Council act to keep world 
peace? 


supplements 


Issue 


Summary 

Events of today may cloud our think- 
ing, so let us look back over the record 
of the U. N. for the past 11 vears. 


TOOLS for 


MOROCCO AND TUNISIA 
Jan. 4 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Pocket Guide to 
French Morocco, 1952, 25¢, Superin 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. French Morocco (Focus Vol. 2 
No. 8), 1952, 10¢; Outlook for Arid 
North Africa (Focus, Vol. 5 No. 4) 
1954, 10¢; American Geographical So 
ciety, Broadway at 156th Street, New 
York 32, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Inside Africa, by John Gun- 
ther, $6.00 (Harper, 1955). Picture 
Map Geography of Africa, by Vernon 
Quinn, $2.75 (Lippincott, 1952). 

ARTICLES: “North Africa Meets the 
Modern World,” by B. Rivlin, Commen- 
tary, Oct., 1956. “Is Freedom Enough?” 
by B. Bradlee, Newsweek, June 18, 
1956. “New Morocco: Old Friend,” by 


SCHOLASTIC 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 


December 13, 1956 
Unit: New Nations in Africa— 
1. Sudan 


December 20 and 27, 1956 


No Issues: Christmas holidays 


January 4, 1957 
Unit: New Nations in Africa— 
2. Tunisia and Morocco 








From an over-all picture, do you think 
the U. N. has, or has not, been realizing 


its goals? 


THEY WORK FOR A BETTER WORLD; 
THE U.N.’S OTHER PRINCIPAL 
ORGANS (pp. 12-14) 

This part of the unit can be built 
up by students as a series of reports. 
Ask your school’s librarian to set up 
a display of pamphlet materials on the 
U. N. which students can use for their 
reading. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How can we connect the work 
of WHO, UNESCO, FAO, etc., with 
“working for world peace”? 

2. Can you tell why these specialized 
agencies have been called “the unsung 
heroes of the U. N.”? 


“Ad Wise” 


This Dec. 6 copy of your magazine 
has special features on science. Many 


ry. % ' Dy ‘ 
TEACHERS 
America, july 7, 


R. R. Shea, 1956. 
“Our Far-flung Correspondents; Prac- 
tical Joke at Trois-Fontaines,” by A. J. 
Liebling, New Yorker, Aug. 18, 1956. 

FILMS: 40 Years of Evolution in 
Morocco, 20 minutes, sound, black & 
white, free-loan, French Cultural Serv- 
ices, 972 Fifth Avenue, New York 2] 
N. Y. French or English narration. A 
newsreel-type film on modern Morocco. 

FILMSTRIPS: Living in North Afri- 
ca, 61 frames, color, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 West Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. The life of 
the people in the ports, in the oases, 
and in the desert. Desert Nomads— 
French Morocco (Earth and Its Peoples 
Series), 54 frames, United World Films, 
Educational Film Division, 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. Life of 
the Nomads in the hot dry regions of 
North Africa. 


TEACHER Edition is 


of your students will profit by reading 
“Science in Your Future,” General Elec- 
tric’s picture-story insert in this issue. 
See lesson plan in Teaching Guide, 
p. 6-T. 

Shell Oil Company continues its pop- 
ular safety series in this issue with 
“Put Your Nose on the Spot!” Reprints 
of the entire series are available free 
in classroom quantities to school teach- 
ers requesting them. See the Shell 
feature for the address. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 38 

I. Cartoon Reading: 1-The action taken 
by Britain, France, and Israel in the Suez 
Canal situation; 2-Britain; 3-U. S. Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles; 4-In the 
U. N.; 5-was not; because the case is still 
in the U. N. 

Il. Fill in the Information: 1-79; 2-Dag 
Hammarskjold; 3-11; 4-Russia and Na- 
tionalist China; 5-Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.; 
6-the General Assembly; 7-Korean; 8-11th; 
9-New York City; 10-the Security Council. 

Ill. U. N. Agencies: a-3; b-1; c-4; d-5; 

e-2. 
IV. Put on Your Thinking Cap: 1-the 
work of the specialized agencies; halted 
aggression in Korea; helped set up the Re- 
public of Indonesia; worked out an India- 
Pakistan armistice over Kashmir; caused 
the removal of Soviet troops from Iran. 
2-Veto power can hold up action by the 
Security Council. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 36 
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struction, California State Dept. of Education «¢ 
Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Superintendent of Schools, 
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Baltimore Public Schools, Maryland «+ Dr. Henry 
H. Hili, President, George Peabody College for 
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Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Educati National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washingion, D. C. © Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt, Under Secretary of U. S. Dept. of Heaith, 
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Superintendent, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois * Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio « Dr. 
Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of 
Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





continued on page 9-T 








S$ [ENCE films in social studies class- 
es? Why not? Show your students 
that while the sciences are constantly 
pushing us on to new frontiers of tech- 
they are also affecting us socio- 
logically. Recent newspaper headlines 
about the moral aspects of the H-bomb 
and scientists’ moral responsibilities for 
their inventions should give your stu- 
dents a new perspective from which to 
view the sciences. 

What kinds of films can you use? 
re many being made today to 
show the cultural as well as the tech- 
nological impact of science. 

\ good example is The Rival World 
27 mins., color, free loan, Shell Film 
Library, 50 W. 50th St., New York City). 
It shows man’s scientific war against 
insects. You see the enormous power of 
insects as one of man’s rivals, and the 
weapons man has devised in this war, 
all based on scientific research. Within 
this dramatic story of a global struggle, 
we find man uniting in the interests of 
health, food production, and preserva- 
tion. Science is shown assisting in the 
world’s economic progress in its need 
for efficient communication and in its 
efforts toward international cooperation 


nology 


7 here 


ind peace. The film moves rapidly to 
show all-out efforts against insects 
which carry disease—the crop eaters 


ind those which bring sickness to ani- 
Portrayal of work done by the 
World Health Organization and the 
U. N. Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion points up the international aspects 
of this problem. An excellent film with 
many possibilities—science, international 
relations. health 
Shell also has the This Is Oil series, 
each of which shows 
the role of science in various aspects of 
the oil industry. The newest, Story of 
Oil Marketing, explains the application 
principles in modern 
ing methods, and contains se- 
of value in vocational guidance 


mM ils 


six color films 


yf economic 


aut r 
Ul] 
Age of Promise (10 mins., sponsored 

Pfizer and Co., free loan from 


ym Films, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City) is concerned with sci- 
ence health and medicine. It shows 
the development of antibiotics, particu- 
larly of terramycin, pointing out how 
these drugs have changed the course 


of medicine. This simple story shows 
medical and research applications of 
tive bodies, antibiotics in animal 


radio iC 


Vera Falconer, an audio-visual con- 
sultant, is a contributing editor of Scho- 
lastic 


Teacher. 





Atoms for the Social Studies 


By VERA FALCONER 





Scene from Age of Promise, on free loan 
from Association Films, New York City. 


husbandry, and through these, the ef- 
fects of this branch of science upon the 
nation’s health, food supply, and econ- 
omy, plus the opening of a new frontier 
for scientific careers. 

Entirely different is Engineering for 
Tomorrow (16 mins., color, free loan, 
Engineering Personnel, North American 
Aviation, Downey, Calif.). It is a step- 
by-step story of the development of a 
hypothetical strategic weapon system 
using a long-range supersonic guided 
missile, from the idea to the completed 
weapon. Here is a good example of the 
cooperation, patience and thoroughness 
of modern science in today’s industry. 
The need for many kinds of knowledge, 
skills, abilities and for many specialists 
working together in a coordinated proj- 
ect. Excellent for students exploring 
engineering as a career. Also excellent 
in that it presents another aspect of 
science in international relations. 

Atomic physics claims attention in 
fields today. One of the newest 


many 
releases on this subject is Atomic 
Achievement (20 mins., color, British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York City). It is a summary 
of Britain's progress in harnessing atom- 
ic power for peace. While dealing with 
the work of one nation only, this film 
manages to show the world-wide im- 
plications of new advances in industry 
through a new source of power, its ef- 
fects upon the world’s economy, and 
thus in turn upon the relationships be- 
tween nations. 

The Magic of the Atom Series (26 
fiins, each about 12 mins., Handel 
Film Corp., 6926 Melrose Ave., Holly- 
wood, Calif.) applications in 
many different fields—from medicine to 
power and industry. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films (Wilmette, IIl.) offers 
eight films on nuclear physics of which 
Atom and Industry, Atom and Biologi- 
cal Science, Atom and Medicine, and 
Atom and Agriculture have definite 


shows 


values in the social studies classroom. 

Aluminum on the March (about 30 
mins., color, sponsored by Reynolds 
Metals, free loan from Association 
Films) is a good example of a film 
which, by telling the story of an in- 
dustry, also shows the continuing effect 
of scientific research upon that industry, 
its products, and thus upon modern 
life. Similarly The World That Nature 
Forgot (30 mins., color, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., free loan from Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 3 East 54th, 
New York City) discusses explorations 
of molecules and atoms, developing 
new plastics, and how modern industrial 
chemistry affects our lives. 

Hurricane Watch (15 mins., available 
from your local Weather Bureau Office, 
or write to U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. for information) 
outlines methods used to and 
track hurricanes, issuing warnings, and 
types of precautions. A dramatic pic- 
ture of science in the protection of 
people and property. 

Films like What's On 


locate 


Your Mind? 





Shell Oil's The Rival World shows why 
insects are one of man’s major rivals. 


(11 mins., produced by National Film 
Board of Canada, available from Inte 


national Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill.) and Emotional 
Stress (30 mins., Almanac Films, 516 
Fifth Ave.. New York City) deal with 


the problem of mental health. Thess 
films show emotional strain in modern 
living, how people become mental 
health patients, and how they are 


treated. Health and science films, ves 
but significant also in the social studies 
because they show individual man as 
a cog in the sociological machine. 
These are only a few of the 
films on science subjects which deserve 


newe! 


attention outside the science classroom 
Watch the “Films and Filmstrips” de 
partment in Scholastic 
other sources for 
are released. e 


and 
they 


Teacher 


new titles as 








CHAOS 
or Control? 


By MARILYN SPENCE 


EFORE tackling his first class, every 

beginning teacher should have the 
answers to these three questions firmly 
planted in mind: 1. Why is an orderly 
classroom necessary? 2. What is an or- 
derly room? and 3. How shall I estab- 
lish good class control? 

If the new 
wants and what to expect the 
weeks, he will not be overwhelmed by 
unfamiliar situations and will soon es 
tablish a reputation for being decisive 
in trouble spots. 

No one can devis¢ 
of group management. Each individual 
differs in what he considers classroom 
direction and in how it can be achieved 
Yet, I have found that the five follow 
ing “dos” and “don'ts” in managing 
class are of good practi il use to the 
inexperienced teacher 

1. Be convinced that class control is 
necessary for successful learning. A re 
cent student teacher distressed 
with one school’s emphasis on main- 
taining control. She argued, “Students 
should be encouraged to express them- 
selves, and such emphasis on ‘discipline’ 
is harmful and will inhibit them.” The 
rub is that many Johns and Marys do 
not always use an acceptable means of 
“expressing themselves.” This same stu 
dent teacher later discovered that with 
out adequate direction activity 
was slowed down and the majority 
was handicapped by the actions of a 
few. 

2. Spell out the bounds of good citi- 
zenship in your class. Should whispe: 
ing be permitted? To what. extent? 
Under what conditions? What type ol 
remarks might be labeled “fresh”? How 
much freedom should b« 
dents in walking about the room, sharp- 
ening pencils, getting Pass o1 hall slips? 
During group discussions what rules of 
courtesy should be followed? The new 
teacher should have an answer to eacl 
of these questions 

Mr. Jones may decide that in group 
discussions a parliamentary approach is 
useful in the development of citizen 


what he 


first few 


teacher knows 


1 specific method 


was 


class 


given to stu 


“The ideas in ‘Chaos or Control? ” 
writes Marilyn Spence, devel- 
oped and put to use in an attempt to 
solve my own problems during my first 
year of teaching.” Miss Spence’ has 
taught history 7 Beverly (Mass.) H. § 


“were 


ship. Each student will raise his hand 
before speaking, and there will be little 
or no whispering. On the other hand, 
Mr. Brown permits more _ informal, 
spontaneous “responses from the stu- 
dents. Very often there are a few quiet, 
controlled conversations taking place 
among the students in his classroom 

Mr. Brown’s room appears less formal 
and less organized than Mr. Jones’. 
Yet, each has good control. Teachers 
will certainly vary in the type of re- 
sponses that they expect from their 
students. The important thing, however, 
is that each teacher make it clear to 
himself and his students what he con- 
siders good citizenship 

3. Realize the holding power of a 
well-prepared lesson plan. Careful prep- 
aration and interesting presentation of 
material is the most foundation 
upon which to build a smooth-running 
classroom. Nothing more self 
confidence than being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the course material. The 
students will sense this and will be 
compelled to give the lesson their atten- 
tion. Use alternating methods—student 
research and reports, problems and dis- 
cussions, questions and answers. This 
will curb a certain amount of class 
restlessness. 

Another point that the young teacher 
should remember is not to show distress 
after making a mistake, When a recent 
practice teacher reddened over several 
errors on history dates, the class at 
tempted to take advantage of his em 
barrassment. However, if mistakes are 
freely admitted and corrected, no one 
is more forgiving than the students, 

Unfortunately, a well-prepared lesson 
is no cure-all for the problem of class 
control. No matter how well prepared, 
the time will come when either indi- 
viduals or the group wil] “try” the new 
teacher with irrelevant questions, 
pranks, and “clever” remarks. The be 
ginner should enter the classroom ready 
to cope with the first hint of trouble. 

4. Try to visualize the typical dis- 
turbances before entering the class- 
room. Anticipating difficulties before- 
hand and deciding upon a general ap- 
proach to them will aid in mastering 
a tense moment. 

For instance, Mary is distracting the 
others from the lesson by loud whisper- 
ing. The first reproach may be in the 
form of a glance or. if that is inade- 


solid 


gives 


quate, the teacher may decide to speak 
to her at her desk. If she persists, his 
next move may be to plan an afternoon 
conference with Mary. Then if the 
teacher’s second or third request is 
ignored, or if there is open defiance, 
he should be ready to dismiss her from 
the classroom. Immediate action should 
be taken, and any threatened punish- 
ment should be carried through. Other- 
wise, future warnings will be empty 
ones. 

The new teacher should be aware 
of a few tricks-of-the-trade in coping 
with potential trouble makers. He 
should learn that seating a disturbing 
student toward the rear of the room 
often lessens his opportunity to bid for 
class attention. Then, added respon- 
sibilities such as errands, taking at- 
tendance, and special tasks provide the 
recognition that some are seeking. 

For example, an English teacher who 
had been used to small classes of girls 
was assigned a group, mainly boys, con- 
taining a number of chronic trouble 
makers, She found that any discussion 
led to yelling, wisecracks, and general 
disorder. Her solution was to have 
ready a list of questions on the black- 
board behind the map. At the begin- 
ning of each class period she had each 
student busy at his desk answering 
these questions. Eventually they were 
eased into discussion, but at the first 
sign of uncontrolled noise, they were 
directed to return to their work on the 
questions. These assignments continued 
until the class was willing to accept 
direction 

The new teacher should have on 
hand some temporary means such as 
this to re-establish group order at a 
moment's notice 

5. Try to discover the underlying 
causes of disturbances. The immediate 
problem of the beginning teacher is 
getting one or more students under 
control, But, if good relations are to 
be established, the teacher will have 
to find out WHY they are rebellious. 
Causes of poor attitudes can often be 
discovered through individual confer- 
ences with difficult students. A few 
leading questions such as: “What do 
you like or dislike about this class?” 
“What can you do to make this a better 
or more interesting class?” or “What 
can I do to help?” might pinpoint the 
real reasons for the student’s hostility. 
One word of caution here: the teacher 
should ask the questions and let th 
student do the talking. 

The teacher will also benefit from 
information which the guidance coun- 
selor will give him. Data concerning the 
parent pressures, health, social inter- 
ests, and abi]''ies will help the teacher 
decide whether his problem students 
would respond better to a smile or 
frown. leniency or firmness.¢ 














New Materials 


NATIONS HANDBOOK: 
the Office of Education 
Teaching About the United 
United States Educational 
Institutions. Booklet tells what is being 
taught, and how, in schools from the 
elementary level through college. Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 














Sé nd for 
} 


new 


UNITED 


1 
ulletil 


Nations in 


D. ¢ 5 cents) 
ABOUT 100 BOOKS: A descriptive 
bibliography of reading for young peo- 
ple. Books, broken down for age levels, 
deal with specific problems of group 
relations: Negro-white and Christian- 
Jewish relationships, tensions resulting 
from et national, and social differ- 
Division of Youth Services, Amer- 
ican sh Committee, 386 Fourth 
Ave., Ne York 16, N. Y. (20 cents). 


MAGAZINE REPRINTS: Recent re- 
lassroom quantities available 
from Curtis Publishing Co.: “So You 
Want Go to College,” “Wit Was 
His Weapon” (story of Ben Franklin), 
‘He Made the Court Supreme” (story 


| nts im 


of Chief Justice John Marshall), and 
[he Job They'll Never Finish” (on 
map making). Write Howard W. Kav- 
anaugh, Manager, Educational Bu- 
reau, Curtis Publishing Company, In- 
lependence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
WHAT WE CAN DO ABOUT THE 
DRUG MENACE: Albert Deutsch 


the narcotics problem. He 


ypralis 


propost lutions at global and local 

levels. Publ Affairs Committee, 22 

East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
5 el 


SCIENCI 


KITS: New kits designed to 


stimulate tudent interest in science 

lude Model Weather Station Kit,” 
Basic Electrical Kit,” “Optics Kit,” 
id “Geology Kit.” Latter includes 46 
cks am \inerals, a fossil in lime- 
stone, streak plate, magnifying glass, 
four handbooks. For descriptive cata- 
logue te Models of Industry, Inc., 
2100 Fifth Street, Berkeley 2, Calif. 


a 
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Models of Industry Geology Kit 








TUDENTS and advisors of Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Friends School have proved 
that ingenuity, bold experiment, and 
imagination can produce an exception- 


ally good yearbook in good taste. 
Brooklyn Friends 1956 (80 pages, 
10%” x 8”) represents a reaction against 
the unflattering passport type photo- 
graphs and prosaic descriptive blurbs 
of senior class members. The Friends 
School’s friendly approach is a series of 
informal candid seniors in 
typical school interest settings. 

The result is a sensitive series of 
portraits. Credit for the photos goes 
to Timothy Asch. Printed photo-offset 
on mat paper, instead of glossy stock, 


shots of 












































the book is attractively bound in black 
and white cotton tweed 

Another departure from the conven 
tional is a capsule summary of im 


pressions of each graduating student 


Sample blurb: “Tommy’ math 
brain . . . lighting director chem 
brain . . . “Bloopberries physics 
brain . “Is that right?” does 
problems with Dave “ves 

makes telephones che mn prize in 


junior year . . . hair in his eyes 

Plan and layout of the book are by 
Jill Kneerim and Judy Leopold, co- 
editors. Faculty. advisor: John Roach, 
Photography advisors are Mrs. Kenneth 


Forbes and Esther Bubley 





Win a FREE 


CLASSROOM 
LIBRARY 


EACHERS, librarians, book commit- 
tees, and PTAs who stage the 10 
most successful Book Bazaars will re- 
ceive A FREE CLASSROOM LI- 
BRARY FOR STUDENT USE 

More than 20 publishers who parti- 
cipate with Scholastic Teacher in the 
Book Bazaar program are ‘providing 
their top titles for the lil Each 
classroom unit will contain a minimum 
of 25 books with tail value of 
about $70. 

The next 50 
ported will be aw 
of autographed phot 
authors. These are ideal for 

The basis of will be the 
easy-to-fill-out report forms 
return to Scholastic Teacher 
conclusion of Bazaar. 
forms are included in each Bazaar kit 
If your Bazaar will be operated with 
materials from previous year’s kits, a 
new form will be ser 
request. 

There are no complex rules involved. 
Your Bazaar should be conducted in 
harmony with the sound principles set 
forth in Scholastic Teacher's Book Ba- 
zaar manual. Reports will be judged on 


yraries 


Book Bazaars re 


irded l 


best 
portfolio 
raphs of famous 
display 
judging 
vhich you 
at the 


youl Report 


t you at your 


National Book Bazaar Committee 
c/o Scholastic Teacher Magazine 


+ 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below, for which | 


enclose $ 


Packets of the complete Book Bazaar kit, which includes the 36-page manual 
a giant wall poster, a TV-Radio-Assembly 


“Bigger and Better Book Bazaars,” 
book jackets, o recommended list of titles and mony other 


useful materials 


The following three 
$1.50 master kit above 


—_____Copies of Book Bazcaor form—free 


Copies of the manual alone @ 50¢ 

wall poster @ 50¢ 
The 64-Book Question,” TV-radio-assembly script @ 25¢ 
not included in the 


Copies “Adventures in Reading 


——._Copies new 
Materials 
maz:ter kit are 


listed below 
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_____Copies standard radio-assembly script “Quiz Business’ @ 25¢ 
____Copies famous McCloskey Book Week Poster “Wonderful World of Books’ @ 25¢ 


Signed 
School 
: Address___ 
2 - “a 


which ore 


items, 
may be purchased separately.) 


available 
Packets of 25 book jackets @ 50¢ 


—_____Copies standard radio-assembly script 


jsectcjp sibs alr cca 


the basis of originality in presenting 
the event, how effectively the commun- 
ity and school tied into the 
Bazaar, and the degree of student 
participation achieved. The scheol in 
Parting Brook, Idaho, has an equal 
chance with a large New York City 
school. 

Publishers who will contribute books 
to your library: Funk and Wagnalls, 
Hastings House, New American Li- 
brary, Pocket Books, William Scott, 
Coward McCann, E. P. Dutton, Ban- 
tam Books, Alfred A. Knopf, Harper 
and Bros., Doubleday, Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, Longmans Green, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, David McKay, Macmillan, 
Simon and Schuster, Macrae Smith, 
Children’s Press, and Westminster 
Press. 

Just added to Scholastic Teacher's 
Book Bazaar materials is a packet of 
25 colorful book jackets. These are ex- 
cellent for brightening up your Bazaars 
and displays. The packet is available 
at 50¢, the actual cost of handling. 

If you haven't yet for your 
Book Bazaar materials, th 
it is now. Use the coupon below. You 
sent promptly. 


were 


sent 


time to do 


materials will be 


included in the 


$1.50 


ot the prices indicated.) 


When the Book Worm Turned” @ 25¢ 
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Morning Glory, by Marjory Hall 
(Funk & Wagnalls, $2.75), is a roman- 
tic novel which should prove that any 
girl can take positive steps to make a 
nine-to-five job more challenging and 
a date life sensibly exciting. 

Ever since the death of their father, 
Gloria Morgan and her sister lived 
in a one room apartment. Sharing a 
meager wardrobe with Janet and main- 
taining a diligent silence while her sis- 
ter studied nights had driven Gloria 
into a spiritual rut. But suddenly an- 
other job, more ready cash and the kind 
intervention of her superior brought 
her into contract with glamorous new 
friends. Gloria’s triumph in marrying 
Russ Moreland came only as a result of 
her own earlier introspection and her 
determination to brighten her life. 

This novel will convince many girls 
that popularity is more 


success and 


a matter of positive attitude than of 


money. 
JANICE SCHMITT 
Montclair (N.J.) HLS. 


The Crucial Decade: America, 1945- 
55, by Eric F. Goldman (Knopf, $4), 
brings into focus parity, containment, 
“Democratic 
and the search of both 
parties for the middle of the road. 
Goldman recreates the decade in which 
these current issues were developing. 
No dictionary definition of “contain- 
ment” will give the bewildered high 
school senior the same clear picture 
as Goldman’s pointed quotations from 
Marshall, Kennan, Acheson, and Tru- 
man. And no textbook chronology of 
the development of this policy will be 
so well remembered by the serious 
student as Goldman’s dramatic recount- 
ing of the formation of the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff. Both evidence and defense 
for the “20-year treason” charge get 
a hearing. Highly recommended for 
history classrooms, and faculty room 
libraries. 


“Republican — reaction,” 


corruption,” 


—Mary E,. Hazarp 
Levittown, Penna, 


Adolescent Development and Adjust- 
ment, by Lester D., and Alice Crow 
(McGraw-Hill, $5.50), offers a sound 
and practical approach to understand- 
ing the adolescent and his problems. 
Principles and facts given are easy for 
the reader to use in the improvement 
of his relationship with teen-agers. 

—Harpy R. Fincu 
Greenwich (Conn.) 


H.S, 








Travel Tips 





> We may be beating the drums a little 
early but there’s a U. S. festival sched- 
uled for next spring which you might 
be planning for right now. The event is 
the Jamestown Festival, a year-long, 
state-wide celebration of the 350th an- 
niversary of the first permanent English 
settlement in the New World. The Fed- 
eral Government, the state of Virginia, 
and Colonial Williamsburg are joining 
forces to present all-inclusive coverage 
of historic colonial events—from an orig- 
inal pageant to an international naval 
review. Exhibitions, festivals, tours. 
parades, dramas, and fairs are all on the 
doc ket. 

While Jamestown will be Festival 
headquarters, Williamsburg and York- 
town will share the limelight. A new 
Colonial National Parkway, linking 
these sites, is expected to be finished by 
1957 to ease traffic problems. 

Plans are under way for floating re- 
productions of the three ships that 
brought the colonists here in 1607; a 
restoration of the glass house (or glass 
factory) erected by the colonists in 
1608, where visitors will see glass blown 
and fashioned exactly as it was done in 
colonial times; an international naval re- 
view in Hampton Roads, June 8-17; 
and a number of outdoor historical pag- 
eants dramatizing colonial days, even 
including a re-enactment of the Battle 
ot Yorktown. 

While prevailing Williamsburg rates 
in effect for the celebration, 
vn activities will be covered by 

$1 adult admission charge. Children 
ind students under 18 in edu- 
will be admitted free. 


; +7 
under | 


catio1 partes 


We'll keep you up-to-date on Festival 
events and details in future issues. 


> An excellent guide for school groups 
planning a trip to Williamsburg at any 
time is the new publication School Visits 
to Colonial Williamsburg. Whether or 
not this is your first journey to the res- 
toration, you'll benefit from the sound 
advice on pre-planning. Facts on the 
special tours are geared to age, grade, 
and curriculum levels: the Everyday 
Life Tour, the Self-Government Tour, 
the American Heritage Tour, and the 
Specialized Tour. You'll also discover 
the excellent preparatory kit of mate- 
rials (publications, film and filmstrip) 
you and your class may receive for 
classroom use prior to your trip. For 
the booklet write J. Neville McArthur, 
Colonial Wiiliamsburg, Virginia. 


> Lest you think our thoughts are en- 
tirely historical in this issue, a few 
travel news items. . West Virginia 
will keep many of its state parks open 
this winter for the first-time. . . . New 
York Harbor will welcome as the first 
new liner of 1957 the Holland-America 
liner Statendam. With room for 871 
tourist passengers and 84 first-class ac- 
commodations, the liner will make three 
luxury “Caribbean cruises this winter. 
Regular transatlantic run will call at 
ports in France, England and The 
Netherlands. . . . Pan-American Grace 
Airways’ new bibliography Books About 
South America available from South 
American Information Bureau, Panagra, 
135 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. . . . France 
is developing the “resto-route,” a com- 
bination restaurant-service station where 
travelers may dine, shower, change, and 
rest (no overnight accommodations). 
Sounds like a good idea for Americans 
ov the move too 

—Marcaret E. McDonaLp 





Records sage 
and ‘Tapes 


Sermons and Meditations by John 
Donne, read by Herbert Marshall 
Caedmon TC 1051), can provide a re- 
varding classroom experience supple- 
entary to the Donne poems usually 
eprinted in the high school anthology 
if English literature. The emotional 
force behind these poems frequently 
ludes the modern student who fails 

comprehend the mingled faith and 
nguish which motivated them. 

The prose of the sermons is charged 
vith these same emotions, but as they 
are perceptively read by Mr. Marshall 
the nature and range of this passion 
becomes clear, the ecstasy and terror 
that John Donne felt as he contem- 





plated his God. The power of the ser- 
mons is the power of the poems. It is 
also remarkable how those difficult fea- 
tures of syntax so characteristic of 
Donne become lucid under the sensitive 
and deliberate delivery of Mr. Marshall. 
Of particular use for the high school 
teacher are three selections built around 
the metaphor of the bells. including 
the famous lines, * never send to 
know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for 
thee.” These, like most of the 18 selec- 
tions, are brief, but in this brevity there 
is focus; for each selection is the exhaus- 
tive elaboration of a single metaphor— 
the minute glass, the physician at the 
sick bed, the world as theatre, The 
magnificence of Donne’s language, the 
cunning of his argumentation, the depth 
of his devotion, all are documented for 
us in this recording. 
AuprEY Hopcrns 
Champaign, III. 





Enter 
Scholastic Teacher's 
9th Annual Travel Story 
Awards Contest 


CASH PRIZES 
for your manuscripts 


For details of contest see 
Nov. 29th Scholastic Teacher, page 6-T. 





Budget-Wise Tours of Europe 


Join a MIDWEST Circle Tour and know 
in advance your exact expenses: 


GRAND CIRCLE—May 31 to August 
23; June 8 to August 27; July A 
Sep. 23. 18 countries; steamship 
STANDARD yy greg Le to Avu- 
gust 13; July 6 to tember 4. 
13 countries; steamship passage $1028 
CENTRAL CIRCLE—June 26 to Av- 
gust 13. 11 countries; steamship 
passage S$ 888 
Fee wann Reet air passage: 
RCLE A—June ro Aw- 
gust 15. 18 countries $1295 
STANDARD CIRCLE A—July 7 to 
August 18. 13 countries $1095 
on all 


Ntaly and 3 Scandinavian countries 
itineraries. 

Prices include all expenses from Americar 

port and back. Luxury motorcoaches; excellent hotels 

and meals; extensive sightseeing and entertainment 

tips. Tours are expertiy conducted throughout Com 

plete itineraries from 


MIDWEST TOURS 


Reidar Dittmann, Northfield, Minn 


daily 


P.O.B. 199 











SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn profesionst advancement 
through participation in one of 
our summer travel projects in 
the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 
Offered by colleges and universities, these 
travel courses are plonned to satisfy ‘‘in- 
service’ credit requirements. Tota! cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


tmecoeonrenetres 


250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 














The Correspondent— 


pamphlet on newspaper reporting for 


students and novice writers. Send 35¢ 
for single copy. 


E. DICKINSON 
126 Argyle St. Rochester 7, N. Y. 








FOR OUTSTANDING 


PLAYS 


Write for Complete Illustrated Catalogue 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 

















14-T 


Films and 
Filmstrips - 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
14 films, about 20 mins. 
film relates the economi 
social life of a member 
North Atlantic Treaty 
Introducing Belgium, Introducing Den- 
mark, Introducing France, Introducing 
Greece, Introducing Italy, Introducing 
Norway, Introducing Iceland, Introduc- 
ing Luxembourg, Introducing The Neth- 
erlands, Introducing Portugal, Intro- 
ducing Turkey, Introducing the United 
Kingdom, Introducing the United States, 
Introducing Canada. (U. El., Jr., and 
Sr. H., Ad.) United World Films, Gov- 
ernment Films Dept., 1445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City 29. 





NATO Series 

each. Each 
political and 
nation of the 
Organization: 


The Constitution—3 about |] 
hour each. “Omnibus” 
the founding fathers’ concept of gov 
ernment. One Nation, One Nation In- 
divisible, Liberty and Justice for All. 
(Sr. H. and Ad.) Text-Film Dept., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York City 36 


SCIENCE: The Earth and Its Neigh- 
bors in Space—6 filmstrips, color, about 
49 frs. each. Basic concepts in astron 
omy. Astronomy Through the Ages, 
Our Earth, The Moon, The Sun, The 
Solar System, The Stars. (U. El., Jr. H. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS: Paper in the 
Round—10 mins., color. Demonstration 
of paper sculpture, techniques of bend 
ing, folding, and decorating. (U. EI. 


parts, 
presentation of 


Example of paper sculpture from Paper 
in the Round. Young America Films, Inc. 


and Jr. H.) Young America Films, Inc., 
18 East 41st St., New York City 17. 


CHRISTMAS: How the Animals Dis- 
covered Christmas—14 mins., B&W o1 
color. Animal fable used to capture 
spirit of Christmas Eve. Helping a blue- 
bird with a broken wing teaches the 
residents of Cozy Valley the joy of 
serving others (all ages). Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, IIl. 

Christmas Around the World—40 frs. 
filmstrip, color, with sound on 33 1/3 
rpm recording. Shows Christmas cus- 
toms in the United States, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, France, 
Spain, Italy, Rumania, Syria, Bethle- 
hem, Indo-China, Australia, Brazil, 
Mexico. (U. El. and Jr. H.) Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago, III. 


—VERA FALCONER 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since pur- 
chase and rental prices vary with locale, 
none are shown here. Key to grade levels: 
U. El. (Upper Elementary); Jr. H. (Junior 
High); Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. ( Adult). 


FUE 


MATERIALS 


——1. AUDIO DEVICES, INC., p. 2-T 
Official entry blenk and information about 
the “Education Awards’ contest 


___2. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 4.1 
Safe-driving message for teen-agers, ‘‘Give 
Yourself Plenty of Elbow Room Suitable 
as @ poster 

3. MIDWEST TOURS, p. 13-T 
Information on itinerories for a 
to Europe 


Please Print 


Name 


Te order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


—_..4. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 16-T 
“The Genie Story,’’ a color cartoon book 
showing modern uses of coal. Also addi- 
tional teachers aids. (See coupon on p. 
16-T 


5. ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, 
p. 13- 
Illustrated catalogue 


See p. 3-T for State Finance Company coupon 
See p. 12-T for Book Bazaar coupon 


Grade nethdigaa 





School__ 


EE 








Address 


Zone eS 





City 


This coupon valid for two months. 


Dec. 6, 1956 
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Free Period | 


Howzzat ta gen? Caruso was known 
to carry his own written version of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” with him 
whenever he expected to sing it. But 
it wasn’t until recently that the Metro- 
politan Opera’s Francis Robinson made 
it public: “O seiken iu see/bai dhi dons 
erli lait/huatso praudli ui heild/at dhi 
tuaillaits last glimmin. . . .” 


Some Phoen, Eh Kid?: One of my 
world history students listed the follow- 
ing contribution left by the Phoenicians 
for posterity: “phoenician — blinds.”— 
Hurwey R. LANceRrt, Cicero, Ill. 





Long and Short of It: “Dear Sir,” a 
man wrote to the editor of a country 
paper: “Can you tell me how long cows 
should be milked?” His answer came 
back in the next mail. “Just the same 
as short cows.” 


On Love and Marriage: In a com- 
position on John Milton, one of my 
seniors wrote: “Milton was married three 
times, so something must have been 
wrong with him.”—GeraLprIne LEcc, 
Calhoun, Ga. 


No spigot English? “Paul Revere,” 
wrote a student historian, “had a char- 
acter of many faucets.”"—MaBEeL HEL- 
LER, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


All Through the Night: An Eskimo 
accused of murder was taken before a 
Greenland judge. “Tell me,” the judge 
began, “what were you doing on the 
night of Oct. 11 through April 3?”— 
Emice Victor, Paris Match. 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story to “Free Period,” Scholas- 
lastic Teacher, 33 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36. 


MISS TRIM 








“I'm beginning to think that Miss 
Trim doesn’t trust this class 
when she’s out of the room!” 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 5 
10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Ding Dong School: 
Rand McNally has just published “Miss 
Frances’ Story Book of Pets for the 
Very Young,” a book to introduce chil- 
dren to many different kinds of pets— 
cats, dogs, a pony, birds, goldfish, tur- 
tles, rabbits, ean, and other animals. 
Many will be disappointed to know that 
NBC is dropping this prize-winning 
program for an audience participation 
show next month. If you don’t approve 
- the change, why not let the network 
now? . 
30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best: 
Elinor is assigned an “acceptable” 
steady date by the “in-group” on cam- 
pus. This arrangement is criticized by 
a young high school teacher taking 
courses at the college. Feeling that his 
criticism is sour grapes, she ignores his 
udgments until the clique gins to 
snub the teacher. 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 6 

8:35 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “What is 
Genius?” with Alfred N. Goldsmith and 
Charies Siepmann. Dec. 13: “What is 
Old Bill Shakespeare Up To?” with 
Oscar Hammerstein II and John 
Houseman. Dec. 20: “Christmas” with 
Emily Kimbrough, Bennett Cerf. Dec. 
27: “People I'd Like to Have Known” 
with J. B. Priestley and Jacques Barzun. 
(Repeats of popular programs.) 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Wire Service: “The 
Avengers” is a grim story of the ap- 
parent homicide of an American soldier 
in a Korean POW camp and his 
brother’s vow to avenge his death. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Project 20: “The 
Jazz Age” is Henry Salomon’s story of 
America in the 1920's. Fred Allen nar- 
rates the program, the last job he under- 
took before his death. (Allen’s post- 
humous autobiography, “Much Ado 
About Me,” was just published by Little 
Brown.) Study questions: 1. Has history 
since 1919 vindicated Wilson's state- 
ment: “The affairs of America are 
linked to the affairs of men every- 
where.” 2. Are there any similarities 
between the 1920’s and the 1950's? Is 
there any counterpart in the °50’s for 
‘the search for normalcy?” For the Red 
raids? For the Klan? For the “buying 
on margin” in the stock market? 3. Can 
you think of any slogans like those in 
“The Jazz Age” (“The business of 
America is business,” “Make America 
safe for Americans”) which illustrate 
the spirit and the goals of the 50's? 
4. Why does Fred Allen say that Sinclair 
Lewis “acidly” evaluates American so- 
ciety thus: “ ‘Main Street’ is the climax 
of civilization?” 5. Why does Salomon 
frequently incorporate popular songs, 
poems, and literary references in his 
history of the jazz age? 6. Why did 
Americans adopt national idols such as 
the Prince of Wales, Queen Marie, 
Charles Lindbergh, and Jack Dempsey? 
Do we have similar idols today? 7. 
Where do Americans look today for es- 
cape from their hurried, mechanized, 
standardized cities? 


FRIDAY DECEMBER 7 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Zane Grey Theatre: 
Westerns with Dick Powell as host. 
(NBC-TV) Walter Winchell: Sequences 
from Broadway plays on this program 
have been consistently interesting. 


10:30 p.m, (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Genial Ed Murrow and two celebrities. 


SATURDAY DECEMBER 8 
5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “Bridges” 
is Don Herbert's subject for today. 
7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 
val: Sir Laurence Olivier in Part II of 

his film “Hamlet.” 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 9 


11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: Four 
part study of Victorianism starts today. 


The late Fred Allen and producer 
Henry Salomon review script for 
The Jazz Age, NBC-TV, Dec. 6. 


Series will begin with a sampler of the 
most distinctive features of the age and 
will then concentrate, in the next three 
programs, on particular ideas, promi- 
nent families and individuals, and ma- 
jor works. 

12:00 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
The program goes West for two shows: 
today at the “Chicken of the Sea” tuna 
packing plant. Next week: an assemble- 
it-yourseif toy factory. 

:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins File 7. 
:00 p.m. (CBS) Radie Workshop. 
(NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: “The 
American Campus.” Cameras take you 
to Yale University to attend a Master’s 
Tea in the Common Room; Oregon 
State College to show participation of 
Oregon State Forestry students in in- 
dustry and to survey the business prac- 
tice of sending lumber mill executives 
back to college; University of Washing- 
ton for “Forestry Garb Day” (log roll- 
ing, tree climbing, wood chopping, 
beard judging); University of Washing- 
ton Drama Schoo!; University of Nevada 
to accompany mining students on a 
field trip to Virginia City, a ghost town; 
Stephens College, Missouri, to see a 
dramatized history of college girl fash- 
ions; Boys’ Town in Omaha, Nebraska; 
Fire Fighters School in Philadelphia; 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s architectural 
school in Phoenix; and Reno Ski Bowl 
to attend an intra-fraternity skiing 
meet. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) National Automobile 
Show: Live remote broadcast of indus- 
try har. 1957 models. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Telephone Time: 
“Fortunatus” is the story of Louis 
Pellier, French emigrant who came to 
California in search of gold. Foiled in 
his prospecting, Louis found the prom- 
ise of greater wealth in establishing the 

rune industry in this country. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Ed Sullivan Show: 
Series of five operatic sequences pre- 


15-T 


sented by the Metropolitan Opera. 
8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Press Conference: 
Martha Rountree’s panel of 12 top re- 


— 
9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Omnibus. 


MONDAY DECEMBER 10 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producers’ Show- 
case: Sol Hurok repeats his “Festival of 
Music.” Artur Rubinstein will play Pag- 
anini variations; Victoria de Los Ange- 
los and Richard Tucker will do one 
act from “La Traviata”; Boris Christoff 
will sing the death scene from “Boris 
Gudunov”; Marian Anderson will pre- 
sent a collection of songs; and Andres 
Segovia will play a collection of classi- 
cal guitar xipoe. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Rachel: 
A Love Story,” by Kathleen and Robert 
Howard Lindsay, the story of Andrew 
Jackson's wife. 


TUESDAY DECEMBER 11 


8:35 p.m. (NBC) Biography in Sound: 
(Robert Benchley Repeat). 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Comedy in Music: 
Victor Borge repeats his one-man suc- 
cess of last June with another hour 
session of comic and serious piano work. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS) Do You Know?: Lyman 
Bryson moderates a new informal series 
of half hour talks. 


WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 12 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Pluto's 
Day.” This hour-long program follows 
a typical day in the life of Disney’s 
famous canine star. The all-animation 
show traces the diversified activities in 
which Pluto engages with rib-tickling 
results. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS) Update: New public 
affairs series to give background on the 
countries in the trouble areas in Europe 
and the Middle East. 

10:15 p.m. (NBC) This is Moscow: Irving 
R. Levine broadcasts his weekly profile 
from the Soviet Union 


RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS 


Sundays 

9:15 a.m. (NBC) The Art of Living: Rev 
Norman Vincent Peale. 

10:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Lamp Unto My Feet: 
Dr. Lyman Bryson discusses the mean- 
ing of a play on a religious theme 
with a visiting cleric. 

10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look Up and Live. 

11:30 a.m. (ABC) Christian in Action: 
Rev. Vincent Holden of New York City 
will speak on “Two Wise Rules.” 

12:30 p.m. (NBC) The Eternal Light 
Dramatization of religious stories un- 
der Jewish auspices. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC) The Lutheran Hour. (Also 
8:00 p.m. MBS.) 

. (ABC) Pilgrimage: “Search for 
,” with Dr. Laurence Lange and 
Dr. John Southerland Bonnell 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Dr. Oral Roberts. 

2:30 p.m. (NBC) The Catholic Hour. 

3:30 p.m. (ABC) Billy Graham. Also, Hour 
of Decision, 10:00 p.m. (NBC) 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Dean James A. Pike 


5:30 p.m. (ABC) Greatest Story Ever 
Told: Biblical drama. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS) Church of the Air: All 
congregations take turns. (Another pro- 
gram of the same name has different 
content, 10:30 p.m.) 

10:00 p.m. (NBC) National Radio Pulpit 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 


Monday 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Life is Worth Living: 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen tells stories 
about world famous and little known 
personalities. Radio: Tuesdays, 8:30 p.m. 
(ABC) 


WATCH FOR THESE 

“The Little Foxes,” Hallmark Hall of 
Fame, 7:30-9:00 p.m., Dec. 16, NBC-TV. 

“The Christmas Tie,” original TV drama 
by William Saroyan, starring Helen 
Saves, Omnibus, 9:00-10:30 p.m., Dec. 
16, ABC-TV. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





STORY OF COAL— NO. 2 IN A SERIES 


‘ - 


or 


Coal Reserves 


country, we can consider ourselves fortunate. In war 
or peace — for a continuing future — our vast coal 
reserves form a staunch basis for America’s security. 


1D: RING the millions of years required for the con- 
version of dead vegetable matter into coal, billions 
of tons of this precious fuel were formed. As civilization 
developed and national borders were created, Ameri- 
ca found itself with an abundance of coal deposits 
within its boundaries. Today the United States has 40% 
of the world’s known coal reserves, scattered through- 
out 31 states and Alaska. These reserves total over a 
trillion tons—enough to last for approximately 2000 
years at our present rate of use! 

This is significant. Since our civilization could not 
function without coal, the availability of a plentiful 
supply is necessary for continued industrial growth. 

Our coal reserves assure America that supply. Coal 
represents 90% of our mineral fuel reserves. As men- 
tioned before, this means adequate fuel for many hun- 
dreds of years. When we match this against coal 
resources of other countries or even against the com- 
paratively limited longevity of other fuels in our own 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 6123 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 

“THE GENIE STORY'’—The magic genie of coal shows a 
schoolboy the modern uses of coal. Exciting and educational 
cartoon book in color. 


Name ee Se ee 


School 

Street dai 
City os 
Position or grade 





